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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


As things have gone so far, the bundle of letters 
which Sir Antony MacDonnell keeps in his pigeon-hole, 
tied together with blue ribbon—those alleged love- 
letters by which he believes he can establish breach of 
promise and the rest of it—ought to be put forward 
without more ado. Mr. Long has once again thie'week 
insisted that this should be done. Both he and Mr. 
Wyndham—who made an important speech on the 
subject on Monday—say absolutely that the state- 
ments that Mr. Balfour was ‘‘in” this business are 
wholly false and ridiculous to boot. Mr. Wyndham 
asseverates also that he never gave uis approval to 
Devolution. The appointment of Sir Antony was the 
sole basis for all the ‘‘superstructure of misunder- 
standing”. Mr. Wyndham admitted a kind of vague- 
ness in the relationship between himself as Chief 
Secretary and Sir Antony as Under Secretary—hence, 
he thinks, these tears. It is hard to dnderstand why 
Sir Antony MacDonnell has such a horror of publicity 
when he himself resorted to publicity. 


Mr. Haldane on Wednesday issued a memorandum 
explanatory of the new Army order creating a General 
Staff for the Army, somewhat after the German pattern. 
This plan has been much discussed, and the present 
idea has long been maturing. Now a body of specially 
selected officers, freed from administrative duties, are 
to devote their whole attention to war alone, all 
favoritism is to end, and the military millennium to 
begin. As a fact the whole thing may make little 
difference. Officers will be selected much as before, 
their preparation for these posts will be the same ; and 
when war breaks out, the whole system will be cast to 
the winds, and the pack reshuffled. 


Revolutionary methods in Russia are well illustrated 
by the attempt to murder Mr. Urquhart, the British 
Vice-Consul at Baku. Mr. Urquhart was obnoxious 
on account of his conduct during the strikes as a 
representative of several British oil companies. The 


massacres at Siedlce in Poland, where over two hundred 
persons are reported to have been killed, including a 
great number of Jews, had a similar origin. Two 
soldiers guarding a store were shot by terrorists; a 
detachment of infantry fire and kill several men; the 
next day the terrorists begin killing policemen and 
soldiers patrolling, and thereupon the troops attack the 
Jews and an indiscriminate massacre takes place, the 
town being set on fire. 


M. Stolypin’s statement of policy has been com- 
mended or banned by extremists according to their 
predispositions, but a statement of the ‘ Times’ ” 
S. Petersburg Correspondent may be taken as repre- 
senting temperately the effect it is likely to produce. 
He remarks that the Government has triumphed, yet 
M. Stolypin, far from abusing his victory, has abstained 
from needless repression. The gratitude of the people 
is tempered by scepticism as to how long the Premier's 
policy will last ; but at present there is comparative 
calm amongst the peasants. They are obtaining land 
wholesale either by Government action or from panic- 
stricken landlords at nominal prices or rentals. The 
Correspondent believes that a continuation of the pre- 
sent policy of moderation might yet assure a peaceful 
evolution of Russia. Between the forces of reaction 
and revolution the policy is exposed to many contin- 
gencies. But whatever value there may be in the 
Douma as an element in the government, it will be 
retained. There is no intention of suppressing it. The 
latest decisions of the Council at Peterhof contemplate 
the reservation of certain questions for its next 
Meeting. 


There is a rather surprising contrast between the 
display of eminent names in the English memorial to 
the Douma with the very modest assembly which enter- 
tained Professor Miliukoff to dinner on Tuesday. Pro- 
fessor Miliukoff may encourage the signatories that 
their action is no impertinent intrusion in Russian 
domestic affairs; but why this extreme modesty in 
withholding their support from a public function in 
honour of the Douma’s late President? There is no 
need to take a speech at a dinner very seriously ; but 
M. Miliukoff very frankly confessed that all Russian 
parties were revolutionary. His complaint is really 
that because the Constitutional Democrats intended to 
make their revolution peacefully it was unconstitutional 
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and not in accordance with the constitutionalism of 
other nations that the Douma should have been dis- 
solved. Many parliaments even less intractable and 
more compromising have been dissolved, and in the 
meantime fresh elections have revealed a_ practical 
arrangement amongst parties. This would have been 
the natural course in Russia, but the Reds had other 
projects and have for the time at least made it impossible. 
How soon it may be feasible depends now very much 
on the Constitutional Democrats themselves. 


In Silesia the German Emperor spoke three times 
during the week, on the occasion of the army manceuvres. 
The speeches were full of the fiery directness and 
unofficialism by which Europe usually affects to be 
startled or scandalised once or twice each year; but 
this time they have not contained matter at which any 
particular Power need feel greatly aggrieved, though 
there was an unveiled reference in one of them to the 
success of German arms in 1870; but then it was 
coupled with the 1866 war—which to-day nobody thinks 
about with soreness—and so its sting removed. Of 
the three speeches, however, the last one delivered at 
Breslau was the most sensational. It was a mixture 
of gunpowder and religion, the compound the German 
Emperor loves, and one that exactly suits his style of 
oratory. 


He vowed in this hot speech he would have nothing to 
do with pessimists, and in a burning peroration declared 
‘‘as the great King [Frederick the Great] was never 
forsaken by his old Divine ally, even so our Fatherland 
and this fair province will always remain close to His 
heart”. Perhaps this is only another way of expressing 
the old commonplace, which has become banal, that 
Providence helps those who help themselves. Frederick, 
whilst trusting to Providence, kept his army and State 
highly efficient: Philip II of Spain, who was once said 
to regard himself as a junior partner with Providence, 
trusting at least as devoutly, omitted these precautions, 
and we all know with what result. 


Probably the institution of Father Wernz as General 
of the Jesuits would have passed without special notice 
if the occasion had not happened to coincide with the 
close of the conference of the French bishops. As far 
as Jesuit policy with regard to the French situation is 
concerned, it could hardly be supposed that it would be 
affected, whatever nationality the new General might 
be. But Father Wernz is a German and around this 
detail has crystallised infinite talk as to the relations 
of Germany with the Vatican and the combination of 
these two powers for the injury of France and the pro- 
secution of all kinds of ambitious projects throughout 
the world. The Jesuits are doubtless animating the 
struggle in France against the Separation Law; but that 
Father Wernz is a German neither adds to nor 
diminishes the importance of the fact. A more relevant 
consideration is that the Jesuits were desirous of 
having a German as their head at a time when the 
amicable relations of the German Emperor with the 
German cardinals encourages the hope of a modification 
of the laws by which they have no legal recognition in 
Germany. Probably the elections will have important 
consequences on German policy aud the relations of the 
Government with the clerical party in the Reichstag. 


The conference of the French Bishops has ended 
without the results of their proceedings being dis- 
closed. It seems to be generally assumed that there 
were two parties, one of wHich was for a complete 
rejection of all terms in the matter of the associations 
cultuelles, and the other for negotiations with the 
Government to procure modifications in their constitu- 
tion. The party that was for uncompromising opposi- 
tion were in the majority and the report to Rome 
will show the inflexible determination of the French 
episcopate to translate the papal encyclical into its 
most resolute significance. While the result has 
given great satisfaction to the Catholic party the 
tone of ministers and the Republican papers is that 
the law notwithstanding will be enforced; and that 
there will be no attempt made to open negotiations 
with the Vatican. A Cabinet Council on Wednesday is 
said to have decided to this effect. M. Briand and 


M. Clemenceau however have suggested the possi- 
bility of guarantees being given to obviate certain 
dangers to the Church which may arise in the working 
of the associations cultuelles. It appears moreover that 
the Cabinet is prepared to delay putting the sequestra- 
tion of Church property in force by exercising the 
powers of postponement in the Separation Law. But 
the temper in which the struggle will be carried on 
will appear clearer when the Chamber meets. 


The Foreign Office does not seem vet to have quite 
realised the full significance either of the memoran- 
dum it received from the China Association or of the 
events so admirably and concisely detailed in that 
document. Sir Robert Hart has been superseded in 
defiance of treaty obligations and the assurance of the 
two Imperial High Commissioners who are now his 
chiefs that he will continue to administer the customs 
as before is worth little. It constitutes no sort of 
guarantee that he will have the smallest control over a 
department on whose efficiency and integrity large 
British interests are dependent. On his return to 
Pekin Sir Robert Hart proposes to issue a circular 
embodying the instructions he has received from his 
new chiefs, and with this the Foreign Office apparently 
is satisfied. It is difficult to believe that Sir Robert 
Hart shares the complacency. What an Imperial Edict 
has done only an Imperial Edict can undo. The High 
Commissioners are not the Chinese Government, and 
their ‘‘assurances” may at any moment be overridden 
as they probably will be if some stronger measures are 
not taken by the Foreign Office to protect British 
interests. 


Natal rejects all idea of union with the Transvaal. 
Both Mr. Smythe, the Prime Minister, and Mr. Moon, 
the leader of the Opposition, have declared against the 
scheme this week on the ground that it would result in 
the extinction of Natal. But some arrangement be- 
tween the two colonies will probably be made in order 
to fight the Cape’s railway policy. The rate war 
has developed a bitterness which is hardly of happy 
omen for the federation project which the Mayor of 
Johannesburg says is dear to the hearts of so many 
South Africans. Our surmise a fortnight ago that Dr. 
Jameson’s visit to England is connected with this rail- 
way war proves to be correct. Cape Colony is naturally 
keen to keep the through traffic to the Transvaal in her 
own hands, but it is equally natural that the other 
colonies should seek for some means of escape from 
dependence on her tariff mercies. Lord Selborne has 
incurred the displeasure of the Cape Government by 
making it pretty clear that he will do what he can to 
further Transvaal views in this matter. Cape Colony 
seems to think her neighbours should take her hostile 
tariffs meekly. 


Finance depends on policy, and therefore it seems 
‘premature to discuss the propriety or impropriety of the 
proposed new Transvaal loan of 44,000,000, until we 
know what the new Transvaal Government is going to 
do with it. All assertions in the newspapers about the 
allocation of £1,000,000 here and £1,000,000 there to 
war compensation or land settlement are nonsense, 
because the Government elected by the new legislature 
will have the disposal of the loan, and no one yet knows 
whether that Government will be formed by the Pro- 
gressives, by Het Volk, or by the brothers Solomon. 
Nor shall we know till next January, when the elections 
will be over: pending that event, it is safe to predict 
that the allocation of the loan will depend on whether 
we have a Dutch or a British Government at Pretoria. 
Meanwhile, it is something to have got rid of the sham 
millionaires’ loan of 4 30,000,000. 


This loan of 430,000,000, of which the Rand mag- 


such a farce as some people suppose. If the Unionist 
| Government had remained in power, the restricted 
Lyttelton Constitution would be now in operation, the 
mining industry would be in no uncertainty as to its 
labour supply, and we should probably be in the middle 


of a mining boom. In such conditions the floating of 
| a loan of 430,000,000 in three instalments would have 
| been as easy as selling hot cakes, and the magnates 


nates promised to underwrite £10,000,000, was not 
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would not only have fulfilled their guarantee but have 
made money out of it. As it is, after six months of 
Radical government the rateable value of Johannesburg 
has fallen £10,000,000, and the mining market is dead. 
No wonder that a modest £ 4,000,000 has to be sub- 
stituted for £30,000,000. We only hope the colonists 
appreciate that an Under-Secretary of Mr. Churchill’s 
brand is a costly luxury. 


Sir William Holland’s presidential assurance to the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce that there is no 
ground for misgivings as to British trade did not 
altogether commend itself to the common-sense of the 
majority. The delegates on Wednesday discussed the 
necessity of a preferential arrangement with the colo- 
nies in a spirit which suggests at least that British 
traders are alive to the hard facts of foreign competi- 
tion. Cordial approval of the preferential resolution 
carried at the meeting of the Chambers of Commerce 
of the Empire last July was given by many speakers, 
and practical proposals were invited. An Imperial 
Conference ‘‘ for the official and responsible considera- 
tion of the matter” will be welcomed. If, therefore, 
the Conference did not pay its president the bad com- 
pliment of outvoting his Free Trade views, individual 
members placed on record their conviction that Great 
Britain must look to the colonies to save her from the 
consequences of commercial rivalry in neutral markets 
and unfair competition in protected markets. As one 
speaker said, all England is not necessarily flourishing 
because trade is booming in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


A question of considerable interest to passengers 
of all classes on the District Railway has arisen. 
Whatever arguments the company may have to defend 
their unexpected raising of their fares after lowering 
them a short time ago, the present discontents are 
evident. There appears to be a prospect of determined 
agitation and of recourse to the powers of the Board of 
Trade or to the method of passive resistance on the part of 
the travelling public, from which the motor-omnibuses, 
and tube and other railways, which have not raised 
their fares, will reap the benefit. The increased fares 
are not only a serious matter for the payers of railway 
fares, but for property owners in the districts in South- 
west London and East London chiefly affected. The 
fares make a considerable addition to rent, and either 
people will not take houses in these districts or they 
will leave the neighbourhood. This is peculiarly un- 
fortunate when cheap transit into less crowded areas 
is so important. The fares of the workmen’s trains 
may be revised by an inquiry under the cheap trains 
Acts; and meetings in East London have already 
resolved to petition the Board of Trade. What means 
the general public may have of procuring a similar 
revision is not so clear unless they can influence the 
directors. 


Revising barristers will be of opinion before they have 
done with latchkey voters that they have well earned 
their two hundred guineas. In thousands of cases they 
have had to decide whether a man for the purpose of 
parliamentary elections, or a woman for local elections, 
who occupies a room or rooms in another person’s 
house, is a lodger or an occupier. A person to have a 
lodger’s vote must have a room at a rent if let 
unfurnished ‘of at least ten pounds a year. We must 
suppose that the landlord or landlady lives on the pre- 
mises; for a person who rents part of a tenement 
house or a separate house would be an occupier and 
have the occupier’s vote. The object of the lodger is 
to show that, though ‘his landlord:may reside on the 
premises, he can bring himself under the occupier’s 
franchise. If he can do this one advantage is that 
whereas a continuous residence of twelve months at 


the same house is necessary for the lodger, the occupier 


need only be in the same district for that period. 


The lodger to become an occupier must show that his 
landlord exercises no control over his room. Many 
lodgers have triumphantly shown their possession of 
a latchkey as evidence and it has been admitted. But 
any circumstance can be used to imply control, and so 
some of the revising barristers have said that each case 
must be tried on its merits—a formidable business. In 
one case it was said a lodger had not control because 


the landlady swept the carpets, a form of control they 


rather infrequently exercise. One agent argued that 
because the landlord objected to the lodger keeping 
a dog the lodger had not control over the room. 
As one barrister said, it is a Chinese puzzle to tell 
whether there was control or not. The whole thing is 
an absurdity ; and it is the more absurd that some of 
the applicants have been so ignorant that they have 
mistaken the application form for a census paper. 
From a party point of view the new idea about control 
will probably not make much alteration if any. 


The Master of Elibank is not quite so proud as he 
was a few weeks ago when, coeur de lion, he threatened 
a crusade against Socialism. Either he has had a tip 
from headquarters, or the chill reception of his pro- 
gramme in the Liberal press has dispirited him. At any 
rate, the usual convenient ‘‘ correspondent” turning up, 
the Master has informed the world what he intends to de 
in the matter of Liberal candidates for vacant seats. 
Subject strictly to the approval of Mr. George Whiteley, 
the chief Government Whip, he will do all in his power to 
aid the Liberal candidate—this is what his plan amounts 
to. He refrains markedly this time from saying a 
single word about Socialism or crusading. Surely this 
is a come-down? What Whip, who knew and tried to 
do his duty, ever refrained from aiding to the utmost of 
his power the candidate of his party? The Master of 
Elibank has lost his sting. 


The great drawback to London trees is their soot. 
To touch a tree, much less lean against it, within five 
or six miles of town, is to be made black, at the point of 
contact, as a chimney-sweep. People talk a great deal 
about cleansing London statues ; it is surprising they 
have not started the idea of cleansing the trees. Still 
the plane-trees in many of the streets are delightful to 
look at, and they deserve all protection. The London 
County Council clearly does not take this view, for it is 
going to put high, double-decked tramway-cars close to 
_ the kerb on the Embankment. This will result in the 

lopping and defacing of many of the freshest and 
most vigorous plane-trees in London. Smaller cars 
would make this bit of vandalism unnecessary. 


There has been an interesting and perhaps really 
useful discussion in various papers this week on the 
publishing of worthless novels. Trash of this sort 
gluts the book market, brings down the circulation of 
good and useful books, does not bring in money to the 
author, and encourages the public to waste utterly its 
time. It is admitted that many hundreds of wholly 
worthless novels are published every season. Their 
contents might be classed under Carlyle’s definition of 
‘* ditch-water”’, save that this would be rather hard on 
the ditches, which do serve a very usefulpurpose. But 
a fact which is not brought out by this correspondence, 
in which publishers and novelists and critics have 
taken part, is that the worthless and absurd fiction 
published is a trifle compared with the worthless and 
absurd fiction unpublished. 


Thousands of laborious MSS. are every year de- 
livered at the London publishing houses, large and 
small, which never find their way into print. The 
number of people to-day who think they can write a 
novel is very large. They exceed in numbers even the 
mob who are sure they are immortal poets. Luxuries 
are cited by the political economists as a branch of 
trade that is useless to a country, a misapplied indus- 
try. Novels of the sor. we speak of—perhaps indeed 
most novels of to-day—form another unprofitable 
industry. That they do form an industry is indisput- 
able. The eighty or a hundred thousand words of each 
MS. have to be typewritten, and when they become 
too soiled and torn by incessant journey from publish- 
ing house to publishing house, they must be re-typed. 
This employs many hands. Then there are literary 
advisers and tasters to examine and commonly to 
reject the matter. Besides, there are the pen, ink and 
foolscap paper trades, all of which are affected to some 
extent by this craze for writing novels. It is the duty 
and interest of almost every parent in the world to 
prevent his child, so far as he can, from writing fiction 


or verse. 
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At last the publishers and booksellers have decided 
on a course of action which will prevent the ‘‘ Times’”’ 
Book Club from running amok throughout the trade in 
future. An agreement has been entered into by the 
leading publishers, and cordially endorsed by the prin- 
cipal retailers, that books shall only be supplied to the 
club on the ‘‘Times” undertaking not to sell them 
under price for a period of six months. Nor must they 
part with any book on reduced terms till after a specified 
period without first giving the publisher the right to 
buy the book back. Only those who are in touch with 
both publishers and the trade can realise the embarrass- 
ment which both have suffered from the precipitancy of 
the ‘‘ Times’” Book Club in getting rid of important 
works at remainder rates. The action now taken was 
inevitable if the control of the book business of the 
United Kingdom was to be retained in the proper 
quarters. 


Mrs. Cunninghame Graham, who died on 8 September 
in the little French frontier town of Hendaye in the 
Pyrenees, was one of those rare spirits who by some 
inscrutable law never come into theirown. A woman 
whose gifts were almost of the highest, whose learning 
in certain directions was deep and whose industry great, 
she nevertheless failed to gain the ear of a wide public. 
Her “ Life of Saint Teresa”, the mystic nun of Avila, 
to whose memory Mrs. Cunninghame Graham was so 
deeply devoted, was a monument of sympathetic re- 
search and learning, and deserves, even now, to be held 
as a classic. Yet it never attained due recognition, 
and the same may be said of her remarkable studies of 
the Spanish mystics. Mrs. Graham came from a Chilian 
family, her maiden name being Dofia Gabriela Maria 
de la Balmondiére, and her Spanish was naturally as 
picturesque and as classic as her English. Her love 
for Spain and her knowledge of its people were only 
equalled by those of her husband. 


What has become of Lord Rosebery? Here is 
Charles James Fox’s centenary come and gone, and 
never a word from him. True Fox has not hitherto 
been admitted into that inner gallery of heroes, 
Napoleon, Cromwell, Pitt, whom Lord Rosebery has 
made his own. Still Fox was a splendid figure, and 
the tradition of his oratory and his debts, and the 
wonderfully interesting period of English history in 
which he shone, cast a spell over most peopie of 
imagination. Lord Rosebery could do Fox—friend 
of the first gentleman in Europe and of the French 
Revolution—just as well as he has done Pitt. Failing 
him, we have been treated to special articles on Fox 
in the press, which many of us have refrained from. 


There is nothing new to write or think of Fox. His 
brilliance, not his character—even Sir George Trevelyan 
must admit it—gives him immortality. Brilliance is a 
quality without which a country cannot remain great 
for very long. ‘‘ Safe” Prime Ministers and party 
leaders, or mediocre ones, may from time to time very 
usefully fill gaps, and give us breathing spaces ; but a 
State in which such estimable figures dominate for 
long must be languishing. Empire was never made, 
if it has been kept awhile, by the mediocrists of 
government. 


If we may trust the statements of the English jour- 
nalists in America, the spelling bee has come to a 
sudden end. It is said the lawyers have discovered 
that it is illegal to alter for official or State documents 
the spelling of any word in Webster’s dictionary. 
Twenty-five years ago Congress by law fixed on 
Webster as the standard. President Roosevelt is thus 
saved from making himself ridiculous for ever, and the 
English language after all will remain uncarnegied. 
But who is Webster? We have never heard of him as 
an authoritative and final judge of the English language. 
No doubt he collected with great industry and arranged 
alphabetically a great assortment of words; and one 
seems to remember seeing abridged editions of his 
collection in offices and such-like places. But this does 
not make a supreme arbiter of a language. Why not 
Nuttall or Routledge ? 


THE TRANSVAAL CAMPAIGN. 


lee folly of the Government in brushing aside 
the Lyttelton Constitution in order to ‘go 
one better” in the Transvaal is daily becoming more 
apparent. It is believed that the elections for the 
legislature will be held in January, an inauspicious 
month for the party of imperial interests, of property, 
and of law. It looks as if the orgy of mendacity and 
calumny that swept the British islands in January 1906 
was about to be repeated twelve months later in the 
Transvaal. All the familiar preparations for a great 
political battle are beginning to show themselves, the 
chieftains bandying recriminations with one another, 
and their followers trying by noise to prevent those 
recriminations from being heard. We read, for in- 
stance, in the ‘‘ Times” that ‘Sir George Farrar 
made a speech to-night at Fordsburg, where the 
Responsibles and Labourites predominate. Rowdyism 
was most prominent from the outset”. Bravo, Fords- 
burg! Manchester could not have done better, or 
Leicester. The colonists are determined to confound 
those timid Tories who say they are not ripe for consti- 
tutional government by showing that in the matter of 
breaking up meetings and drowning argument in 
clamour they are every whit as advanced as the poli- 
ticians of the mother country. The report in the 
“Times” quoted above, which is dated Johannes- 
burg, August 24, goes on to say: ‘‘ Sir George Farrar 
discussed the anti-capitalist, anti-Government and 
anti-Chinese agitations. He denied Mr. Edward 
Solomon’s imputation that the Progressives had im- 
properly added 9,000 voters to the roll. The names 
they had added, he said, were those of honest, real 
men. The Progressives had done their best for the 
good of the country, but they opposed Het Volk’s 
policy. (A Voice: ‘We don’t want Britishers !’). 
Rather than have the Chinese as free labourers 
Sir George Farrar said he would sooner see all 
of them repatriated. He was against the flooding 
of the country with Chinese, but a _ substitute 
must be found. Mr. Outhwaite, who opposed Mr. 
Chamberlain in Birmingham at the general election, 
ascended the platform and proposed a resolution 
opposing the Progressive party in every direction.” 
From this account it will be seen that the forces of 
disintegration are rapidly organising themselves for 
the defeat of the Progressive or British party. Sir 
George Farrar, on whose shoulders the whole burden 
of the day rests at present (for Sir Percy Fitzpatrick 
and Mr. Abe Bailey are in England), has three parties 
to combat—the Dutch or Het Volk, the Hybrids or 
Solomonites, and the inevitable Labour party. Sir 
George Farrar describes these factions as ‘‘ the anti- 
capitalist, anti-government, and anti-Chinese agita- 
tions”. What Sir George means by the anti-government 
agitation we do not know: perhaps he is incorrectly 
reported, or perhaps he means the Responsibles (i.e. 
the Solomonites), who opposed the Lyttelton Constitu- 
tion. The anti-capitalist and anti-Chinese agitations 
we understand perfectly, and we prefer to describe this 
triple alliance of Dutch disloyalists, Africander lawyers, 
and Socialist demagogues as the great anti-British 
conspiracy. The ‘‘ Voice” which said ‘‘ We don’t want 
Britishers ” struck the keynote of the meeting. It may 
be answered that these rowdy interruptions are merely 
stage-thunder, and the clatter of theatrical weapons : 
that we have hundreds of such disorderly meetings in 
this country, and that no one pays any attention to 
the ravings of anarchists and revolutionaries. That is 
perfectly true of elections in England and Scotland, 
because there has been no armed insurrection against 
the dynasty and the Constitution since 1745, and it is 
therefore understood that wild and seditious speeches 
are nothing but words, indicative of a desire to 
modify some existing statute. It is only in countries 
where men translate or try to translate words into 
deeds that political speeches must have an alarming 
significance. Twenty years ago there was a state of 
civil war between landlord and tenant in Ireland, and 
every speech delivered by a Nationalist was carefully 
reported by the police and as carefully considered by 
the Government. Seven years ago there was a furious 
and bloody war in the Transvaal, and the combatants, 
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who were then firing Maxims at one another, are the 
very men who are now hurling speeches at one another 
from rival platforms. Are we not right to scrutinise 
these speeches closely? It seems to be forgotten that 
it is just eleven years ago that the present leaders of 
the Progressive party organised an armed resistance to 
the Boer government, which defeated them and threw 
them into gaol under sentence of death for many 
months. The politicians, who are now taunting one 
another with tampering with the register and all the 
other stale vulgarities of electoral warfare, were a 
short time back pointing rifles at one another. It is 
barely seven years since the new Het Volk voters were 
fleeing before British bullets. It is the cant of the day, 
we know, that these things ought to be forgotten : and 
so they would have been forgotten, if the Imperial 
Government had adopted the policy of Lord Milner 
and the late Unionist Government in giving time 
for the wounds of the war to heal, and meanwhile 
granting a modified form of representative govern- 
ment with a restricted franchise. But in their mad 
desire to cancel the acts of their predecessors, and to 
apply their abstract principles of democracy to a new 
province, our Radical statesmen have thrust back 
this body politic, still smarting and quivering from 
one of the bitterest race-wars in modern history, 
into the cauldron of party politics, where it will 
be stirred about by the long spoons of Messrs. 
Smuts and Solomon. Well may Mr. Quinn, the 
Mayor of Johannesburg, once the opponent of 
Chinese labour and capitalists but now a loyal member 
of the Progressive party, urge ‘‘the obliteration of 
political strife among the local British residents. The 
Dutch would be solid on the most important matters ”. 
We understand this appeal to be made to the Solomon- 
ites, who still call themselves a British party, to join 
hands with the Progressives against Het Volk. Ex- 
cellent and patriotic advice, which will not be followed. 
“‘ Public men”, continued Mayor Quinn, speaking at 
a dinner at Johannesburg on 9 September, ‘* public men 
were being ruined by viewing questions within the 
narrow limits of states”. Quite so; but then this 
narrowness and selfishness of view is the ruin of nearly 
all party politicians, ‘‘who think the cackle of their 
burgh the wide wave that echoes round the world”’. 
Will the Solomons and their friends hearken to Mayor 
Quinn’s exhortations, and sink their personal ambitions 
in the formation of one solid British party? We are 
afraid not, for if they did, they would be of superior 
clay to party politicians in other countries. But the 
greater blame must rest, as the curses of the next 
generation will light, on Mr. Churchill and the Radical 
party at Westminster, who have wantonly flung the 
destinies of a newly conquered colony into the corrupt 
clutch of party politicians. Writing a few weeks ago, 
we expressed our opinion that in a few years one of 
two consequences would flow from the South African 
policy of the present Government—either there would 
be another war, or there would be an exodus of British 
colonists. A third contingency occurs to us now. In 
five years’ time the present Government may be out, 
and their successors may have the courage and the 
wisdom to suspend a Constitution which ought never 
to have been granted. 


THE AGITATION IN INDIA. 


Diag de of Indian administration have frequently 
charged the Government with fomenting differ- 
ences between the Hindu and Mohammedan communi- 
ties in order to make its own position more secure. 
Such an accusation is the more likely to be made as 
to the present unrest because the widespread outbreak 
of feeling among the Moslem population is the most 
significant feature of it. The Indian Aryans seem 
liable to recurrent waves of popular feeling for which 
neither they themselves nor outside observers can 
always find sufficient explanation. Perhaps some old 
nomadic instinct asserts itself in each generation which 
has forgotten the reasons that led their predecessor to 
repress it. To this are added exciting causes. It is 
scarcely doubtful that the success of the Japanese has 
disturbed the Oriental mind, weakening the sense of 


inferiority which has helped them passively to accept 
European control. In India this influence would 
naturally affect most immediately and strongly the 
Bengalis, whose organisation is in closer touch with 
current events, and whose vanity or weakness is 
apt to blind them to their deficiencies. One of their 
organs seems even to have made an appeal to its 
readers to rise and beat the British out of India, hoping 
it may be that if Bengal made the appeal some others 
would do the beating. The spread of English educa- 
tion, and the skilfully organised propaganda which is 
associated with the name of the Congress, had 
already prepared the way. Readers of current litera- 
ture do not need to be told that the existence 
of what is called a ‘‘new” feeling amongst Indians, 
taking the shape of a claim to a larger share in the 
administration of affairs, has been proclaimed since the 
Prince’s visit introduced a force of special correspon- 
dents naturally disposed to treat as new a circumstance 
which lay outside their previous observation. The idea 
further received undue prominence because of its 
journalistic possibilities, and because it was the creation 
of the class with whom such visitors would be most in 
contact. A local factor existed in the unpopularity of 
Lord Curzon among Bengalis. Certain parts of his 
educational policy excited the animosity of the com- 
munity most affected by it, and the section of that com- 
munity best able to give expression and intensity to the 
feeling. This dislike was further stimulated by un- 
pleasant strictures on the Bengali character to which 
he was tactless enough to give prominent public utter- 
ance. Meanwhile the change of Government at home 
and the misleading speeches of various Radical and 
Socialist orators encouraged the agitators in the belief 
that their movement would find support from the 
Government if not the people of England. 

Here then were all the materials ready for a Bengali 
bonfire. The opportunity of applying the torch arrived 
in Lord Curzon’s measure for the partition or reconsti- 
tution of Bengal. On the merits of that measure it is 
only necessary here to observe that while some com- 
petent opinion holds that it might have been better 
devised, there was nothing whatever in it to justify the 
violence with which it has been denounced, or the out- 
rageous acts for which it has been made a pretext. The 
agitation originated in order to denounce and discredit 
Lord Curzon specially and the British Government 
generally. The provincial governor on whom fell the 
duty of preserving order did not receive the support 
to which he considered his officers and himself entitled. 
In one particular matter, selected perhaps unhappily as 
a crucial issue, his action was overruled and he 
resigned his high office. The resignation—or re- 
moval as it is interpreted in India—of Sir B. Fuller 
has much intensified the situation. The utterances of 
the agitators have become undisguisedly seditious. 
They claim, with some truth, to have driven out the 
Lieutenant-Governor and with bold lying declare that 
Lord Curzon was equally their victim. They would 
have it believed they hold the reins of power. Their 
leader, once a member of the Covenanted Service and 
dismissed for irregularities, has even gone through the 
farce of coronation. The alarm has spread and a feeling 
of unrest is discernible in parts of the country where 
sedition would not be a schoolboys’ pastime. The 
Mohammedan community has been roused. In various 
places its leaders and organs have begun with singular 
outspokenness to protest against the latitude which is 
given to sedition and the concessions which are the 
fruit of defiance of authority. The Mohammedans, 
under the wise advice of the late Sir Syed Ahmad, have 
always held aloof from the Congress and its allies. 
Now their speakers say that if conspiracy and agitation 
are to be the way of advancement and power, the 
Mohammedans had better begin to conspire and agi- 
tate. The movement is naturally most prominent in 
Eastern Bengal, but it is reported from centres as far 
apart as Rangoon and Lahore. 

A belief further prevails that the Indian Government 
is hampered in its measures of repression by the action 
of the home authorities. The leading Anglo-Indian 
journal exhorts the Viceroy firmly to oppose Mr. 
Morley’s ‘‘ ill-advised pressure”. A public letter, pur- 


porting to come from a member of the Covenanted 
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Civil Service in the name of his fellows, appeals to the 
Viceroy and to public opinion for protection against 
the Secretary of State. If that letter is what it pro- 
fesses to be, it is significant of the high tension which 
exists that an English civilian should depart from the 
traditions lof his great service so far as publicly to 
assail the highest constituted authority. If the native 
officials were infected with the belief that the Govern- 
ment could not or would not protect them against 
the violence and intrigues of the enemies of order 
a disastrous demoralisation might easily ensue. 
Demonstrations of such a nature cannot be lightly dis- 
regarded. Toleration of lawless opposition to authority 
must endanger the stability of any Indian Government 
which is weak enough to permit it. We do not 
think that such a point has yet been reached, and 
Mr. Morley’s caution and sagacity encourage the 
belief that it will not be reached. But the time to 
intervene is before difficulties assume a more serious 
aspect. The agitators, however contemptible may be 
their appeal to physical force, have a capacity for 
insidious misrepresentation which might become 
dangerous if it spread amongst virile and ignorant 
races. Already there are lying cries of an attack on 
caste, such as preceded the rising of half a century 
ago. We may next hear of the tree-smearing which 
accompanied the serious unrest of a more recent 
period. Counter-agitation has dangers of its own—not 
less perhaps than those of the excesses which provoked 
it. It is not the business or the policy of our Govern- 
ment to allow the creation of one form of disorder in 
order to oppose another. But a mischievous and facti- 
tious movement inconsistent with peaceful and pro- 
gressive administration should no longer be tolerated. 


A GENERAL ARMY STAFF. 


HE formation of a General Staff for the army 
has been much discussed for years past. War 
secretaries have spoken, articles have been written, 
Royal commissions and committees have reported, but 
nothing tangible has as yet been done towards the 
fulfilment of this much-desired ideal. Hitherto, it is 
true, all the plans put forward have been somewhat 
vague, for the simple reason that few people, either in 
the War Office or out of it, knew very much what 
the term ‘‘ General Staff” meant. All certainly had 
some vague idea that one of the chief factors in the 
surprising successes of Prussia in 1866 and 1870 was 
the existence of that all-powerful if somewhat mysterious 
body the Great General Staff. We are always ardent 
copyists of foreign nations—at any rate in form—as 
regards military matters ; and hence it came to pass 
that there has been a general craving for the establish- 
ment of such a body in our midst among the few 
British people who take any interest in our armed 
forces beyond the size of the army and navy estimates. 
The Esher Committee formulated some plans—crude 
like all the rest of their proposals—as to the formation 
of such a body ; and in effect Mr. Haldane now intro- 
duces no new principle. He simply amplifies the 
recommendations of the Committee; and defines in 
more detail the work which the various sections have to 
carry out. The principle underlying the whole business 
is that matters which appertain purely to war should be 
separated from those that only concern administrative 
and routine business ; and consequently that we should 
possess a body of experts who, freed from all petty cares, 
can devote their whole attention to war alone. In 
Germany this is very thoroughly carried out. The Great 
General Staff studies foreign armies, prepares maps, 
military histories, offensive and defensive schemes of 
operations, mobilisation plans, watches the military state 


of other countries, its own Staff College and the career of | 


its Staff College graduates. They are thus freed abso- 
lutely from all administrative work. In Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme, the General Staff is, following the lines laid 
down by the Esher Committee, divided into three parts. 
The first deals with military operations, other than 
those of the United Kingdom, the strategical distribu- 
tion of the army, topographical information, corre- 
spondence with military attachés, and the watching 


generally of military affairs in other countries. The | 


second division deals with military education in all its 
branches—the Staff College, Sandhurst, Woolwich, &c. 
—and military history ; whilst the third deals with 
organisation and concentration for war, home defence, 
training, manoeuvres, ranges, and so on. Thus it would 
appear that our General Staff will perform some duties 
more nearly appertaining to administrative work than 
their German colleagues. 

Generally speaking, there can be no question that 
Mr. Haldane is working on the right lines in this 
respect. The importance of an efficient staff cannot be 
overestimated ; and it is of course most essential that 
we should have a body of experts to deal solely with 
military as apart from administrative questions. But 
is such a result likely to be achieved? We are cer- 
tainly sceptical as to whether the new Army Order will 
make any difference at all in the constitution of our 
staff. Like most of our recent military reforms, it is 
principally on paper. Because you label an individual 
‘* General Staff”, you do not increase his brain value ; 
and, as far as we can see, the system of selection and 
appointment will be exactly the same as it has existed 
for many years past, except that, in the absence of a 
Royal Commander-in-Chief, there has of late years been 
much more room for outside influence to work than 
was formerly the case. We are told that General Staff 
officers will be selected mainly from the Staff College, 
and that they will return to serve for a year with their 
regiments in each rank. Excellent ideals of course. But 
they have also been ideals for many years past, and 
generally broken in the bargain. We imagine that it 
will still be possible under the new system to select 
favoured individuals like ex-A.D.C.’s of leading soldiers 
for such insignificant posts as the Commandantship 
of the Staff College and even the Quartermaster- 
ship-General, though they may be totally unqualified 
to fill them. The new system gives us no assurance 
that square pegs will not as often be stuck into round 
holes as before. This has always been a practice with 
us, and probably always will be. In this matter we 
have never differentiated, and usually we have put at 
the head of such purely business departments as the 
Quartermaster-General’s men absolutely devoid of 
business capacity ; whilst there has also been a rumour 
of late that the best Field General we have at 
present, Sir John French, was to be brought to the War 
Office, work for which he is unsuited and cannot more- 
over be spared—and that a purely ‘“‘office’’ General 
was to go to Aldershot. Lastly, we fear that when war 
breaks out, all Mr. Haldane’s clearly thought-out plans 
will go to the winds. Once again we shall have the 
hastily organised staffs and the reshuffling of the 
cards which in our case, as in that of all countries 
more or less, has ever been the feature of the outbreak 
of war. 


THE QUESTION OF RAILWAY FARES. 


:” the public that travels on the District Railway 

accepted without protest the new scale of fares on 
that much-abused system it would be much more sur- 
prising than the action of the directors. From 
Wimbledon and Ealing on the west to East Ham, not 
to speak of the intermediate districts between Mansion 
House and Hammersmith, the cry has gone up that the 
District Railway Company by increasing its fares is 
doing an injustice to all classes of its passengers. 
Season-ticket holders and third-class passengers as well 
as those technically called workmen, or others not so 
called who take advantage of the workmen's trains, 
are alike badly hit. It seems almost as though it were 
only a railway company that can so unite the bitter cry 
of the middle classes and the stentorian cry of the 
working classes in one unanimous clamour against the 
same object. But when the first-class fare and the 
third-class fare go up together we get the one touch of 
nature which makes the whole railway travelling world 
of kin. It brings them all together in sympathy, and 
the smaller so-called middle-class man, the clerk and 
shopman, forgets for a moment his jealousy of the 
workman to whom Parliament has granted a cheap 
class of train from which he, chiefly by virtue of the 
social cachet of the silk hat, finds himself ex- 
cluded. This stock subject of complaint, this in- 
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vidious privilege of the working man, drops tem- 
porarily into abeyance in the common exasperation 
produced by the increase of fares which includes 
all with the same arbitrariness. There was a prevalent 
belief that the District was a sinner repentant for many 
misdeeds, acts of commission, and sins of omission 
of which for years it had been guilty. Dirt and 
foul air and general neglect had long been tolerated ; 
but all this was forgiven when the company began to 
electrify its system and the hope of a cleaner and more 
wholesome underground railway began to dawn. Then, 
in proportion as the electric mileage increased, the 
company were seen to have created that unhappy 
victim of their policy the straphanger. But when 
indignation was at its height the company suddenly 
won all hearts and alleviated all grievances by a sub- 
stantial lowering of its fares; the District became the 
most popular line serving the metropolis and _ its 
suburbs. There were some however who pointed 
out that the reductions were to be attributed to the 
competition of the tube railway, the trams and the 
omnibuses ; and moreover the motor omnibuses were 
then beginning a rivalry with them the result of which 
it was impossible to forecast. Yet within a short time 
from this concession there is a sudden return to a higher 
scale of fares. 

There is something peculiarly irritating in the raising 
of railway fares. The rate is not settled by free and 
open contract with the passengers, but is raised arbi- 
trarily at the will of the company. If the answer of 
the company to complaints be—it actually is in the 
present case—that it cannot afford to carry passengers 
at a lower rate, the company is acting as judge in 
its own cause, and the public’s ignorance of railway 
administration prevents it from making an effective 
retort. It always appears much more probable that 
a company is taking advantage of a monopolist 
position, and that with effective competition the com- 
pany would not have raised its rates. Whatever 
has been done by legislation to regulate the fares of 
railway companies cannot be as effective as a real‘ 
downright unqualified competition between companies. 
But in fact this rarely exists. Probably the great 
difference in the season tickets on the District and 
the South-Western lines is to be thus explained. 
The two railways run to Wimbledon; but while the 
first-class annual season ticket of the District from the 
Mansion House is £28, that of the South-Western is 
only £18: the third class is £15 10s. and £10 2s. 
respectively. From Charing Cross the same classes of 
ticket are £25 and £14 on the District and 415 14s. 
and £7 12s. on the South-Western. We know that 
it may be said there is a fallacy in comparing one 
line with another where circumstances of working may 
be entirely different ; this is one of the points where 
the companies have an advantage over the arguments 
of the public. Still we cannot believe that such dis- 
crepancies as the above could exist if the competition 
were effective. If only one railway serves a town, the 
monopoly is evident ; but several railways may serve a 
town or district, and yet the passengers of one section 
of the district may be as practically compelled to use a 
particular line as if only that line existed. In such cases 
as this there may be ample room for excessive fares 
while keeping within the maximum limit imposed by 
legislation. A serious allegation against the District 
Company turns on this possibility. It is said that the 
company at an earlier date lowered its rates with the 
object of inducing a migration of dwellers in London into 
the districts of Wimbledon, Ealing and Hounslow and 
East Ham. Their own profit in this instance coincided 
with one of the most obvious of public advantages. 
Great settlements of all varieties of the middle well-to- 
do classes and the working classes have been made. 
The first-class annual season ticket has now been raised 
by six or seven pounds, the third-class fare by an annual 
amount of three or four pounds. In many cases several 
members of a family may have to travel regularly for 
business or education to London. There is no need to 
labour the point that this is a most serious addition to 
the expenses of households whose domestic economy is 
so carefully calculated that if the recently imposed rates 
had been in existence some time ago they would never 
have ventured into the outer area. Being there, they 


have to a certain extent given additional hostages to 
fortune; and the question they have to decide is 
whether it will be better for them to submit to be 
squeezed by the railway company or to return to London 
—if they can find house room. The railway company, 
from the business point of view, may have considered 
how in this respect their increase of fares would affect 
their passengers. Itis possible that they have dealt with 
it exactly as any monopolist would deal with a similar 
question. This seems in the view of the persons con- 
cerned the more likely thing to have happened ; though 
it is conceivable that the company may have taken the 
step only, as they assert, to avoid actual loss on the 
working owing to the former rates being insufficient. 

On all these points there is a want of information that 
can be trusted; and there seems to be need for an 
authoritative body by whom such matters can be con- 
sidered. Whether railways be State or private enter- 
prises, they must pay their way. At present they 
are not expected to be philanthropic institutions ; 
and even if they were State owned they could 
not be run on the principle of the London County 
Council’s steamboats. Yet the railway passenger, 
especially the non-working-class passenger, is right if 
he contends that his interests are not sufficiently repre- 
sented and protected even to the extent that the Railway 
and Canal Commission considers and protects traders 
and the carriage of their goods. It may be pecuniarily 
worth the trouble for a large trader or a body of 
traders to bring a question of goods’ rates before the 
Commission ; but this tribunal would not meet the case 
of persons aggrieved in the manner of the District 
Railway passengers. Only one class of these passengers 
has a definite procedure provided by which it can 
bring its complaints before a judicial body or person 
who has power to redress grievances if they are found 
real. These are the workmen whose fares by the 
workmen’s trains have been raised. Where fares 
are under a penny a mile the passenger duty is remitted 
to the companies ; but this carries with it the right of 
controlling the fares and the supplies of trains. The 
inquiry may be held at the instance of the Board of 
Trade either by the Railway Commissioners or by an 
appointee of the Board of Trade. In two instances 
already the workmen have invoked this procedure 
successfully. Other companies voluntarily adopted 
the decisions: an important detail tending to show 
that a railway company may make too much of 
alleged differences that prevent it maintaining its fares 
on the level of other companies. Probably the President 
of the Board of Trade will again be asked to appoint 
a similar inquiry as to the raising of this class of 
District fares. It appears that other parties, equally 
interested, would have no locus standi in respect of 
their grievances. Surely here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the society which, we believe, has been 
formed for giving voice to the bitter cry of the middle 
classes, to do something more than indulge in vague 
and querulous dissatisfaction. The question of the 
pockets of the middle classes however is only an item 
in the much larger question of improved housing and 
transit for the whole population. 


THE CITY. 


Beare situation on the Stock Exchange during the past 

week has almost entirely turned upon the insistent 
demand for gold on account of the United States, and 
the gilt-edged securities which are usually known as 
‘money stocks ’’ have suffered severely, Consols having 
recorded the lowest point touched during the current 
year. The Bank of England rate was raised to 4 per 
cent. on Thursday as against 3} per cent. at which 
it has stood since the middle of June. The official 
return shows a loss of about £3,000,000 in coin and 
bullion, the net result being a diminution of 42,600,000 
in the total reserve, which now stands at 424,700,000. 
It was rumoured in the market on Wednesday that the 
further requirements of New York would be met by the 
Bank of France, and the statement had a steadying 
effect on the price of the premier security, which re- 
covered half a point from the lowest. There is, how- 
ever, no confirmation of the report and it remains to be 
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seen how far the increase in the Bank rate will prove 
effective. 

There has been a distinct falling-off in the investment 
demand and without this support which has been of 
great importance during the past few weeks in a very 
sensitive market, prices of all high-class stocks have 
drooped. We have reason to believe also that certain 
insurance companies have been making preparation to 
meet further instalments of their San Francisco losses 
and although stocks have not been urgently pressed 
for sale the fact that fairly heavy lines of securities 
are overhanging the markets—for the securities com- 
prise a wide range—effectually prevents any buoyancy. 

In the disturbing conditions which have existed, 
dealings have been what is generally termed ‘‘ patchy ” 
in the language of the House. Jobbers have been un- 
willing to make a close price except in very small lots 
and even then have been very chary of placing stock 
on their books. The account which is just concluded 
passed off satisfactorily although we understand that 
the bankers showed a disinclination to lend quite so 
freely on American railroad shares. Rates for Stock 
Exchange money were unexpectedly easy but in some 
cases rather bigger margins were demanded than are 
generally given : brokers were agreeably surprised at 
the rates for loans as an advance of } per cent. was ex- 
pected and the reason given by the bankers for their 
unexpected liberality was interesting and unusual as 
they are understood to have made no alteration in their 
charge because they had been rather stiff at the last 
carry-over. However it is not wise to look a gift-horse 
in the mouth and we trust that the brokers’ clients 
obtained the full advantage of this awakening of the 
bankers’ conscience. 

With the general conditions indicated there has been 
no outstanding feature of interest in the markets. 
American Railroad shares have been less actively dealt 
in, although prices remain very firm; whilst private 
advices from New York are to the effect that the bull 
campaign is by no means over, and that stocks should 
be bought on any substantial reaction. Mr. Secretary 
Shaw has intimated his willingness to lend Treasury 
money to the banks in the interior for the purpose of 
financing the lifting of the crops, but conditional on 
the banks not using such money in New York at the 
high rates ruling there. This is a charming scheme in 
the abstract, but we doubt if it is possible to carry it 
out, as it is, in our opinion, quite hopeless to attempt 
to impose artificial restrictions of this nature on the 
flow of money. Whether the dollars employed in the 
Western banks are the actual coins lent by Mr. Shaw 
is immaterial so long as the banks are thereby relieved 
of the necessity for drawing on their balances or credits 
in New York, the net result being of course that there 
is a sum available in New York for Wall Street opera- 
tions possibly exactly equivalent to the loans made by 
the Secretary to the Treasury in the Western States. 
The railway magnates are evidently not intimidated by 
the excellent intentions of the Government and appear 
to rely with confidence on further assistance if the 
monetary situation becomes too stringent. 

Home rails have been in the doldrums under money 
conditions, and foreign Government securities have 
been quiet with a downward tendency derived from un- 
favourable advices from Paris. South African mining 
shares have been neglected although the undertone is 
by no means bad, and we are informed that very fair 
buying of quite small lots of shares on Continental 
account has again taken place. The record output of 
gold for August from the Witwatersrand passed 
virtually without notice ; indeed the favourable factors 
which should give steadiness to the market are without 
effect, whilst a mere rumour concerning one of the South 
African houses which has on past occasions been 
credited with conducting a ‘‘ bear” operation is suffi- 
cient to drive all courage from the remaining groups 
who are supposed to control the market. It is indeed 


a poor commentary on the acumen of those who now | 


control the affairs of the big houses. 
without fear of contradiction from those who are 
in a position to judge, that the rally which took 
place in South African mining shares a few weeks 
ago, was based upon sounder conditions than 
any which have existed at any time during the 


We state | 


past five years. The buying was largely of an 
investment character in good div idend-paying stocks. 
upon which a sustained upward movement was justi- 
fiable and prices could have been held steady if the 
gentry who owe their fortunes to the public had a little 
courage. Their continual cry is that the public do not 
‘*come in”—of course they do not and of course they 
will not while these so-called leaders of the market 
are so timorous: an inoculation with lymph obtained 
from Mr. Harriman or Mr. Hill of New York is the 
remedy which we suggest. There is absolutely no co- 
hesion among the South African groups. Allis suspicion 
and jealousy and whilst they whine at their own mis- 
fortunes they apparently have not the backbone or the 
leader to initiate and carry out a policy. But whenever 
the opportunity occurs to pick up the shares of the 
sound dividend-paying mines which we referred to at 
length a few weeks ago and at about the prices named 
by us we recommend investors to ignore the passing 
conditions of the market and to consider the actual 
yield per cent. in dividends which are obtainable in 
those instances of stocks now standing below their 
intrinsic merits. 

A discussion has taken place at the conference of 
the delegates from the Chambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom at Bristol, in reference to the 
transfer of Consols. It was proposed by a delegate 
that the Government should give greater facilities for 
transferring Consols by adopting the method of transfer 
common to public companies generally. In the discus- 
sion which followed, comparison was made between 
the steadiness of French Rentes and English Consols 
to the disadvantage of the latter for the purpose of 
demonstrating that the steadiness of French Rentes 
was largely due to the considerable holdings of the 
French peasantry which have been encouraged by the 
comparative ease with which the French security can 
be bought. It is quite true that the French peasantry 
invest largely in French Rentes but the French are more 
thrifty than the average English of a corresponding 
station in life, and we doubt if by merely making the 
transfer of Consols extremely simple the Englishman 
would be induced to save for the satisfaction to be 
obtained by holding Consols. It must also be remem- 
bered as pointed out by another delegate that the 
present system allows the money receivable on the sale 
of Consols to be obtained almost at a moment’s notice, 
and this would not be possible were transfers to be 
effected by ordinary deed of transfer. In practice the 
transfer of Consols is not complicated but if, without 
losing the safeguards and advantages which exist 
under the present system, further facilities could be 
given to persons in the provinces, the authorities con- 
cerned are hardly likely to offer objections. 


INSURANCE WAR. 


WE do not remember any previous time at which 

there was so much squabbling about insurance 
matters as there has been this year, and we have 
several times pointed out the harm that is being done 
by it not merely to the companies specially concerned 
but to insurance offices and policyholders generally. It 
seems, however, in spite of all that sensible people 


_ have said that the fight, especially in connexion with 


American companies, is to be continued. Legislation 
has provided for the election of the directors of New 
York Life offices and the ‘‘ Policyholders Committee” 
has been circulating inflammatory statements among the 
policyholders in the hope that those who are assured 
in these companies will elect a number of directors 
antagonistic to the present management of the com- 
panies. 

When the scandals in the American offices first 
became public Mr. Lawson of Boston was one of the 
chief agitators. It soon became apparent, however, 
that policyholders would be reluctant to follow his 
lead, so the control of the opposition was handed over 
to Mr. Untermyer, a New York lawyer. The secre- 
tary of Mr. Untermyer’s committee was Mr. Eaton, 
whose name is attached to a circular recently dis- 
tributed in this country by Lord S. Oswald and Sir J. S. 
Harmood-Banner M.P. It appears however that overa 
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month ago Mr. Eaton resigned the secretaryship on 
account of his dissatisfaction with the promoter of the 
agitation. Mr. Eaton stated that ‘‘ when he accepted 
the position of secretary he believed the movement to 
be righteous, unselfish and public-spirited, and in the 
best interests of the great body of policyholders, but 
he now feels it due to the committee and to the policy- 
holders to be just as frank and fearless in expressing 
his present convictions by prompt and positive resigna- 
tion”. Another resignation is that of Bishop McCabe, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who declares him- 
self out of sympathy with the committee’s apparent 
purposes and methods. He protests against the ‘‘ in- 
temperate and vituperative language in which our 
alleged opinions are constantly set forth by the spokes- 
man of the committee”. He says he has carefully 
investigated the present managements of the Mutual and 
New York Life Companies, and urges the international 
committee of policyholders to endorse the administra- 
tion tickets named by those companies. The com- 
mittee includes several well-known men of high 
standing, but there have been very few meetings of 
the committee as a whole, and it is to be feared that 
they are lending their names to agitators, who are 
endeavouring by all the means in their power to benefit 
themselves at the expense of the policyholders. 

The reforms in the New York companies have been 
very real. In one office alone the expenses of the first 
six months of 1906 were £625,000 less than in the 
first half of 1905. The officials responsible for the 
extravagance of the past have been replaced by others, 
and the best thing for the policyholders at the present 
time is to give the new managements a fair opportunity 
of showing what they can do. It should not be for- 
gotten that a life assurance company is an association 
of policyholders and not an independent body, which 
‘can be injured without loss to the assured. The policy- 
holders who assist the agitators in preventing the 
officials doing as good work as they might are really 
harming themselves, and the sensible course to adopt 
is for the policyholders to strengthen the hands of the 
new managements by every means in their power. To 
judge by the circulars that are being issued the agitators 
seem to think that they can persuade the policyholders 
that no change for the better has taken place in the 
American offices since the Armstrong Committee sat in 
New York. If it were not for the date on the circular 
we should imagine that it had been written many 
months ago, for the changes which are recommended 
have already taken place and in several instances are 
definitely provided for by legislation. 

Fortunately for the policyholders the agitators are 
asking for funds for their campaign. It is quite 
possible that some of the assured might have given 
their votes to the committee but they are not likely to 
give their money. It is a necessary expense for the 
companies to fight the wreckers and this expense 
comes out of the premiums paid by the policyholders. 
For the policyholders to encourage this warfare is 
therefore doubly expensive. Every shilling they pay to 
support the agitation involves an extra shilling or six- 
pence taken out of their premiums for the purpose of 
fighting the agitators, so that the policyholders who 
contribute to the expenses of the campaign are pro- 
viding the sinews of war to both sides. Of course the 
agitators will be defeated in the long run, but the 
longer the fight goes onthe worse it is for the policy- 
holders. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
I. 


) Be whose praise, but for Byron’s immortal- 
ising onslaught, would be Southey’s chief claim to 
T€membrance, said in all good faith: ‘‘ Interest is 
always excited by him, enthusiasm not always. If his 
elegant prose and harmonious verse are insufficient to 
€xcite it, turn to his virtues.” While Southey was 
living, his virtues benefited many ; with his death they 
ceased to concern the world; only his legacy remained. 
It is that legacy, of verse and prose, which we have to 
consider in @ay attempt to estimate his position in 
English literature ; and it is only to confuse two dis- 


tinct worlds of activity, to put forward, as so many of 
his admirers and apologists have done, ‘‘ his virtues ”’, 
‘* the beauty of his life”, or even ‘‘ the magnitude and 
variety of his powers, the field which he covered in 
literature’’, as in any sense a compensation for his 
lack of the virtues and beauty of great poetry, the 
magnitude and variety of great prose. 

Byron said of Southey that he was “ the only exist- 
ing entire man of letters” ; and in the preface to the 
first volume of his collected poems Southey names, as 
‘‘what has been the greatest of all advantages, that I 
have passed more than half my life in retirement, con- 
versing with books rather than men, constantly and 
unweariedly engaged in literary pursuits”. There, in 
what made him so capable a man of letters, was what 
made him no poet: ‘‘ books made out of books pass 
away”. He gives us a conscientious list of ‘‘ the 
obligations which I am conscious of owing either to my 
predecessors, or my contemporaries” ; and assures us 
that ‘‘the taste which has been acquired in that 
school” (some of his masters were among the best) 
‘‘was not likely to be corrupted afterwards”. It 
matters little how far that taste was or was not cor- 
rupted; what mattered was, that there was no native 
genius for the best taste in the world to set in motion ; 
and that such impulse as there was, the genuine will 
to write, was never wholly unencumbered by second 
thoughts, or by recollections of what had been written 
and printed by poets. Southey had no new vision of 
the world ; he came with no new music. 

To himself, it is true, he seemed to have made a new 
heaven and a new earth, and to have perfected a rare 
and unfamiliar music. He went to the East, or to 
Spain, or to heaven itself, for the scene of his ‘‘ works 
of greater extent”; he followed Dr. Sayers in the use 
of unrhymed metres, and produced English hexa- 
meters of his own. He is for ever insisting that he 
will ‘‘ sing as he pleases ”, imagining that a new metre 
means a new music, and that the desire to be novel 
brings with it the power to be new. It seems to him a 
self-evident corollary that by ‘‘ following his own sense 
of propriety” he was ‘‘thereby obtaining the appro- 
bation of that fit audience, which, being contented that 
it should be few, I was sure to find”. And it is with 
complete confidence that, thirty years after ‘‘ Kehama ” 
had been published, he reminds us that, at the time of 
writing, ‘‘ it appeared to me, that here neither the tone 
of morals, nor the strain of poetry, could be pitched 
too high ; that nothing but moral sublimity could com- 
pensate for the extravagance of the fictions”. That 
moral sublimity, he never doubted that it was within 
his grasp ; that strain of poetry, he never doubted that 
he could pitch it as high as he had the mind to. Un- 
troubled by a suspicion that he might not be a poet, he 
was conscious that he could write in verse very much 
as he wanted to write. All his knowledge of literature, 
which was not even sufficient to make him a fine critic, 
availed him nothing when he came to look at his own 
work in verse. The criticism, severe but just, of 
Jeffrey and the others, seemed to him ‘‘ malice ” which 
he need only disregard. ‘‘ The reader will be as much 
amused as I was”, he says in quoting that admirable 
letter of Jeffrey to Hogg: ‘‘For Southey, I have, as 
well as you, great respect, and, when he will let me, 
great admiration ; but he is a most provoking fellow, 
and at least as conceited as his neighbour Words- 
worth”. He quotes many unfavourable criticisms in 
his prefaces, always with lofty scorn ; but time has sided 
with the critics. 

Southey loved books with the chief passion of his 
life; and Rogers, who notes acutely that ‘‘ he was 
what you call a cold man”, declares that he was never 
happy ‘‘ except when reading a book or making one”. 
He lived always in the midst of books, considered that 
‘it is to literature, humanly speaking, that I am 
beholden, not only for the means of subsistence, but for 
every blessing which I enjoy” ; and, as the mind died 
out of him in his last years, still loved to handle and 
caress the books which he could no longer read. He 
was probably what is called the ‘‘best read” of 
English writers ; he had taste and memory ; and in all 
he has written about books there is prodigious know- 
ledge and for the most part ready, or as he would 
have called it, catholic sympathy. But he said, really 
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meaning the lamentable thing which he said: ‘‘ Your 
true lover of books is never fastidious”. He read 
everything, and he read with an enthusiasm which was 
never sharpened into divination ; when he took the right 
view, as he more often did than not, he never said the 
essential thing; of what has been called the vraie 
vérité of things he had no conception: never does he 
come upon it even by accident. 

So, though he quotes the ‘‘ Mad Song” of Blake with 
admiration, he calls it ‘* painful”, and Blake an 
‘*insane and erratic genius” ; and, though he praises 
Drayton, can say nothing more to the point, when he 
has finished a judicious commendation of the “ Poly- 
olbion”, than that ‘‘some of his minor poems have 
merit enough in their execution to ensure their preser- 
vation’’. One discovery he made, the discovery of 
Landor, whom he praised gallantly, and by whom he 
was rewarded beyond his deserts. He was the friend 
of Wordsworth, and at one time the friend of Cole- 
ridge ; Coleridge he once praised, though without dis- 
cernment, and Wordsworth to his full deserts, or beyond 
them. But of Coleridge, at his death, he said: ‘* He 
has long been dead to me”, and, if Moore is to be 
believed, he said that Coleridge died ‘‘lamented by 
few, and regretted by none”. ‘* He builds up kingdoms 
and pulls them down”, he had said, in 1810, ‘just 
as children serve their card houses ; aiming at nothing 
permanent, and incapable of producing anything that 
can be so’’. ‘* His habits have continued, and so have 
mine”, he says in another letter, not realising the 
irony of what he says; and then, for twenty years, 
there is silence, and not even a relenting towards the 
dead. Byron was never on civil terms with him, and 
he allowed morals and politics to turn him into a 
traducer of Byron ; he seemed never to have suspected 
the genius of Shelley and of Keats; he could go out of 
his way to call Leigh Hunt ‘‘ wrong-headed, foolish, 
impudently conceited”; he was the friend of Lamb, 
but he did nothing for him until he was already 
famous, and beyond need of his help. He edited, it is 
true, the first collected edition of the works of 
Chatterton; but he edited also [the worthless remains 
of Henry Kirke White, announcing him as ‘one 
whose early death is not less to be lamented as a loss 
to English literature”. ‘‘ And whose virtues were as 
admirable as his genius”, he adds; and there, in that 
fixed idea, that persistent confusion of virtue with 
genius, we may distinguish part, the deliberate part, 
of the reason why he was not more certain, why he 
could not be more disinterested, as a critic. 

What renders Southey so irritating as a man, for all 
his virtues, is his conscious rectitude. Virtue may or 
may not be its own reward to most people, but it cer- 
tainly was to Southey, and he is at no pains to disguise 
the fact, or the virtue. His biographer sees ‘‘ the 
wisdom of the heart ” in a letter written to his wife in 
absence, in which he says: ‘‘ though not unhappy (my 
mind is too active and too well disciplined to yield to 
any such criminal weakness) still without you I am 
not happy”. Can moderation show itself in a more 
contemptible light? It is the same spirit of conscious 
rectitude that shows itself in the second ‘‘ Letter con- 
cerning Lord Byron” of 1824, where, speaking of 
Shelley, he says: ‘‘ When I had ceased to regard him 
with hope, he became to me an object for sorrow 
and awful commiseration”. What man has the right 
to speak in that tone of another man, whose opinions 
do not happen to be identical with his? And of a man 
of genius? But Southey had no reverence for the 
individuality of genius; he could recognise the divine 
only when it came to him in the full regimentals of his 
own creed ; he demanded a universal moral conformity, 
a universal uniformity of belief. It is not that he is 
Christian : he is parochial. 

And so I find in Southey, high-minded, generous, and 
helpful as he could be, a disloyalty more serious than 
any personal disloyalty, such as Coleridge’s, a dis- 
loyalty to genius; an immorality more hurtful than 
Byron’s, the immorality of the intellect, which shuts its 
eyes to truth when truth comes to it under some dis- 
guise of evil; together with a vindictive moral sense 
which not only perverted his judgment, but soured his 
whole nature. He could refer to Byron as ‘‘one, 
whose baseness is such as to sanctify the vindictive 


feeling that it provokes, and upon whom the act of 
taking vengeance, is that of administering justice”. 
Byron’s ‘*‘ Don Juan ” he thought a “‘ flagitious produc- 
tion, by which he will be remembered for lasting 
infamy”. It seemed to him ‘‘a work in which mockery 
was mingled with horrors, filth with impiety, profligacy 
with sedition andslander”. And he affirmed: have 
fastened his name upon the gibbet, for reproach and 
ignominy, as long as it shall endure. Take it down 
who can !” 

Well, the name of Byron has long since been taken 
down from that forgotten gibbet, and all that anybody 
now remembers is that Byron, justly or unjustly, 
pilloried Southey into fame, in a ‘‘ Vision of Judgment ” 
named after its victim’s. Where the moral right or 
wrong was, no one cares: a great work of satiric 
genius has crushed out a little and mediocre work of 
careful talent. ‘*Don Juan”, a great imperfect work, 
in which there is much that is gross, and trivial, and 
unworthy, has come to be recognised as Byron’s 
masterpiece, the masterpiece of a great and imperfect 
writer. What to Southey seemed all-important, seems 
to us now not worth lingering over. Only what was 
great in it has survived. 

In his ‘‘ Table-Talk ” Coleridge is reported to have 
spoken of Southey’s English prose as ‘‘next door to 
faultless”. It is that, and it has most negative merits ; 
but it is, like his verse, uninspired, without any great 
or exquisite qualities ; without magic. It has ease and 
flexibility ; it is, as he said of it, contrasting it scornfully 
with Coleridge’s, ‘‘ perspicuous and to the point”. As 
a style of all work it is incomparable ; as Southey is 
the ideal of the ‘‘ well-read”’ man, so his style is the 
ideal of the ‘‘ readable” style. His ‘‘ Life of Wesley ” 
is remarkable as a psychological study, and that, like 
the ‘* Life of Nelson”, is a marvel of clear, interesting, 
absorbing narrative. We remember it, not for any 
page or passage, but as a whole, for its evenness, pro- 
portion, and easy mastery of its subject. But in that 
unique subject, which gave him the opportunity of his 
life, a subject absolutely ‘‘ made to his hand”’, can it be 
said that Southey found, any more than in his criticism 
of literature, the vraie vérité, the essential thing ? The 
portrait of Wesley he gives us, but does he give us 
anywhere the secret of Wesley ? 

In one of his books, ‘‘ The Doctor”, which was pub- 
lished anonymously, volume by volume, Southey has 
tried for once to give us what he could of the secret of 
himself. It is his most personal work in prose ; and it 
is personal partly for this reason, that it is a compila- 
tion, a collection of curiosities, a farrago, yet thrown 
together, one realises, by a man of order, who lets 
nothing escape him unawares, tells just what he chooses 
to tell. Poe, who thought Southey could not have 
written it, imagined that it had been written ‘‘ with a 
sole view (or nearly with the sole view) of exciting 
inquiry and comment”. ‘‘I see in ‘The Doctor’”, 
wrote Southey, who, in the course of his book, refers, 
rather more often than was necessary for purposes of 
disguise, to Southey, ‘‘ Southey and Wordsworth ” 
(never ‘‘ Wordsworth and Southey”), ‘‘a little of 
Rabelais, but not much; more of Tristram Shandy, 
somewhat of Burton, and perhaps more of Montaigne ; 
but methinks the quintum quid predominates”. The 
influences are there, it is true, and the personal quality ; 
but can the book, with all its quaintness, pleasantness 
and variety, bear the least of these comparisons, or 
stand by itself with any firmness? Perhaps the best 
thing in it is the nursery story of ‘‘ The Three Bears”, 
and that is one of Southey’s real successes, one of his 
successes in comedy ; but how few of the other more 
serious pages leave so deep an impression on the 
memory as this piece of engaging nonsense ? 

ARTHUR SyMoONs. 


THE OLD BOWLING GREEN, 


old bowling green! There is a cheery medieval 

ring in the words, like the soft chimes from the 
belfry of some drowsy old Belgian city. The old 
bowling green associates itself with the merry England 
of our romantic fancies ; with the England of chivalry 
when might was right and the outlaws betook them- 
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selves to the merry greenwood: with the England of 
the Tudors, when Henry VIII. proscribed a national 
game because it troubled anxious officials in his War 
Office and interfered with the practice of archery: with 
the England of the Stuarts and the England of the 
Commonwealth, for bowls were one of the rare indul- 
gences which all but Puritans of the strictest sect did 
not care to deny themselves. Bowls flourished under 
the Stuarts, for Henry’s arbitrary statute was never 
anything more than a dead letter. The strong-willed 
Tudors always backed out, when they saw they were 
setting up the backs of the people. All the same, bowls 
were illegal till his Act was repealed by a Victorian 
Parliament. And there is the memorable anecdote of 
a flagrant breach of the law when Frankie Drake and 
rugged old John Hawkins leisurely played out their 
game at Plymouth: when the Invincible Armada had 
been sighted in the Channel, and the ships that were to 
shatter it were standing out to sea. The origin of the 
game is lost in historical mists, though the dryasdusts 
tell us it came over with the Romans. but Butler in 
his ‘‘ Anatomie of Melancholie”’, writing on.the eve of 
the Civil Wars, counts it with keel-pins, coits, and foot- 
ball among the common recreations of the country folk. 
Not that the game was a monopoly of the vulgar. 
Henry, when he passed his Draconic ordinance with its 
penalties, expressly exempted the Nobles and the 
Knights. Then there were bowling greens everywhere 
—at the castle and fortified hall, in the burgh and the 
village. The knight threw off his armour for a loose 
bowling suit and relaxed on the green beyond the moat 
and before the barbican. The game was one of the 
few recreations permitted to austere cloister life, and 
we can conceive the zest with which the young shave- 
lings broke away from illuminating manuscripts or less 
engrossing occupations. The mitred abbot could lay 
aside his dignity for the nonce, taking the gentle 
exercise that gave an appetite for the refectory. If 
he were an enthusiast, the smooth green was almost 
as much his care as the fishponds with the carp and 
eels, regularly fed and fattened with delicacies from 
the kitchen. Asa game befitting the grave and the 
sober, it has been in favour from time immemorial with 
College Dons, and one delightful green that lingers in 
the memory is under the secular trees of a secluded 
Cambridge college. On that green I have had many 
a pleasant afternoon with two of the most renowned of 
Alpine climbers. 

For bowls, which may be elastically played, with 
eight, six, four or a couple, is an eminently sociable game. 
The company is clustered together, and probably made 
up of old cronies. For some reason it went out of 
fashion in the reign of Anne, and though it began to 
gain favour again under the Georges, it was chiefly 
relegated to the country. The country gentry were 
conservative, as were the High Tory parsons. A 
Squire Western would come in ravenous for his mid- 
day dinner, after a long and early morning with the 
harriers. He and his friends, who had been a huntin’ of 
the hare, dined heavily and drank deeply of the old 
October. How long they might have sat over the 
flagons and clay pipes, Heaven only knows, but the 
bowling green basking in sunshine, broken by flickering 
shadows, tempted them irresistibly on to the lawn, and if 
there had been sorely needed temperance societies in 
those hard-drinking days, unquestionably the bowling 
green would have been their best ally. The parson 
played with the churchwardens in the rectory garden, and 
preached bowls to his parishioners when he desired to 
draw them away from the beershop. It is strange that 
Goldsmith should have forgotten them, when he painted 
his model vicar before the financial collapse of Dr. 
Primrose. But Goldsmith came from Ireland, and 
there the game was never in great favour. 

The proverb of ‘all will go well if bowls run right ”, 
argues for the universal popularity. Hardly one of 
the old country and coaching inns but had its bowling 
green: in many of them, now either abandoned or fallen 
on evil times, you will still see the traces of the circling 
turf banks. These inns, like Demas, were double-faced. 
The front looked out on the broad market place and the 
busy world: the flying coaches pulled up before the 
door : one silken-coated relay was coming up from the 
yard, while the smoking team of the last stage were 


clattering down over the cobble stones. The hind boot 
of the coach had hardly vanished round the corner, 
before a post chaise rattled up to the door to the shout of 
‘first pair out’. To the front all was scurry: to the 
back all was peace ina rural paradise. There was the 
trim old garden, gorgeous and fragrant with old- 
fashioned flowers and sequestered among tall, close- 
clipped yew hedges, sculptured probably into shapes 
of apes or peacocks and other burlesques of animated 
nature. These greens with the attractions of cuisine 
and cellar have often tempted the traveller who only 
sought repose for a night to defer his departure 
indefinitely. The players were merry and in high good 
humour: refreshments in droughty weather were 
easily obtained ; nor was it much of a drawback that 
behind the yew hedge and the wall of brick beyond was 
the good dry skittle alley, devoted to the profanum 
vulgus and patronised by ostler and postboy. Common 
tastes and sympathies make all the world akin. 
Scotland is indebted to England for bowls, but 
in Scotland the game soon became extraordinarily 
popular. Now there are any number of Associations, 
with their codes of rules, rigidly enforced. Oddly 
enough, in the land of the mountain and the glen, the 
greens are on principle less level than those in England. 
A certain irregularity is supposed to introduce higher 
skill in the play. I always associate bowls in Scotland 
with romantic and historic scenery. I have played on 
a green on the slopes of Benachie, ‘* where Gadie rins ”, 
within sight of the battlefield of the red Harlaw—on 
a green where the tender heather shoots had to be 
shaven close with the mossy turf. I first played on 
the greens at the rival hotels of Bridge of Allan, when 
that much-frequented watering-place was first rising 
into fame, and those greens are close to the Crooks 
of Forth, and under the shadow of Demyat and the 
romantic Ochils. Burghers used to come over from 
Stirling of an evening after business hours and mix 
sociably with Highland officers of the garrison. And 
I have often looked on at lively games on the 
‘Meadows ”’ or on Bruntsfield links, between the Hills 
of Braid and the Rock of Edinburgh Castle, with 
George Heriot’s picturesque Hospital in the foreground. 
Naturally the Scots took kindly to bowls, because 
bowls were but a summer variation of their favourite 
curling. Curling depends on the caprices of the 
climate, which bowls do not. All Scotsmen are am- 
phibious. But really and radically the games are 
identical, though the one goes forward more peaceably 
than the other. In bowls the excitement and merri- 
ment are kept within reasonable bounds: in ‘‘ the roar- 
ing game” the shouts of the players ring through the 
frosty air, awakening the echoes in adjacent parishes. 
In curling the tee is fixed: in bowls the jack is remov- 
able. But in both the ball or the stone glides swiftly 
forward over a smooth surface, threading its devious 
way among interposing obstacles, and in both the 
supreme science is in direction of the bias. In bowls 
the bias is in the ball: in curling in the wrist. The 
bowls used to be manipulated with lead like loaded dice : 
now the bias is given by shaving away the wood on one 
side, so that the turn when speed slackens can be cal- 
culated to a nicety. Brain power and deliberate judg- 
ment are indispensable, but there is as much in style as 
in driving at golf, and the novice should form himself 
by watching the attitude and delivery of some expert 
whose performance is recognised as first-rate. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


THE HIGHER BURGLAR. 


hee stillness of the early morning hours in autumn, 
when the ear is keen to interpret every sound 
between roof and area-window, is certainly the chosen 
moment to realise all the resources of modern burglary 
and appreciate all that it has done for humanity. The 
British burglar is disgusting to encounter owing to his 
want of artistic training ; he is what his cultivated 
French confrére would call an ‘‘ escarpe”, a ‘‘ steep”, 
one in fact who has tumbled headlong into his calling, 
and whose want of professional training may easily 
precipitate him still further into murder. Not so the 
Frenchman—who it is to be hoped will be the burglar 
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of the future. If one is to be burgled—if we may so 
translate ‘‘ cambriolé'"—one would naturally prefer to 
be operated upon by an adept, just as in a case where 
surgical ‘‘ aid” is inevitable, one prefers to have one’s 
substance removed by a duly qualified practitioner. 

True ‘‘grinches”, or ‘‘toughs”, in the language of 
the school, are at present, it seems, only produced in 
Paris, where the ‘*‘ Académie de la Pegre” has been 
founded during recent years. In this academy the born 
burglar—for, unlike the poet, the burglar cannot be 
manufactured at will—is subjected to regular discipline 
and brought into contact with the most advanced 
minds in his own subject, and the result is a perfection 
of organisation in the whole system of modern burglary, 
which might almost in time lay claim to Government 
recognition and endowment, perhaps as a branch of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, 

The ‘‘ pégre word of uncertain derivation, used 
to designate the whole corporation of amalgamated 
burglars, and for which the closest English equivalent 
seems to be ‘‘company”, or *‘ thieves’ company "—is 
distinguished into the ‘** Haute Pégre” and the ‘‘ Basse 
Pégre ”, according as the end of the association, or the 
means to that end, is kept in view by the student, the 
end being high, i.e. money-making, and the means low, 
i.e. thieving. One who takes a low view of his profes- 
sion will never rise above the ranks of the ‘‘low com- 
pany ’’, in which he can rarely establish a reputation, 
and in which he is usually regarded with suspicion, if 
not subjected to absolute social ostracism. He will 
find himself either a ‘‘venternier”, a ‘‘monte en 
Vair”, a ‘‘fric-frac” specialist, or a ‘‘caroubleur’”’. 
A word as to each of these branches of the profession, 
more by way of deprecation than of commendation, 
though undoubtedly a certain amount of money may 
be made in each of them. 

The ‘‘venternier”, or ‘‘ window-man”, operates 
from the roofs of houses, obtaining entrance through 
skylights and trapdoors; or he leaps on to the bal- 
conies, or lowers himself by knotted cords to the 
windows of the lower stories. Former slaters, or 
chimney-sweeps, are well indicated for the exercise of 
this acrobatic branch of the profession, the time pro- 
fitably chosen being when a visit of genuine slaters 
or chimney-sweeps is expected in the house. The 
‘monte en l’air”’, or ‘‘staircase-man”, slips up the 
servants’ staircase as far as the attics, where he partici- 
pates in the cook’s and housemaids’ economies. The 
‘“*fric-frac” operator and the ‘‘caroubleur” both 
engage themselves in the unexpected opening of doors, 
the former by means of the jemmy, saw and other 
tools, which necessitates some modicum of noise, and 
the latter noiselessly, by means of skeleton-keys. It 
is not every opened door which leads the way to 
fortune, and the skill of these artists is displayed 
chiefly in the judgment with which they open this door 
rather than that, and even neglect on occasion the 
door left carelessly ajar or with the key fixed outwards 
in the lock. The true artist of the jemmy, as well as he 
of the false keys, is formed chiefly by the ‘‘ Ecole 
Mutuelle”, as it is called; that is to say, the 
police court; where he is an assiduous visitor, 
noting carefully the depositions of the police, the 
reports of experts, the correct and the clumsy methods 
of work, the little eccentricities of clients and the 
hiding-places where they ordinarily stow away their 
money, the addresses of the receivers of expropriated 
goods, and the imprudences which ordinarily lead to 
detection. The melodramatic theatre was formerly also 
prescribed as a useful school, but its present utter un- 
reality has caused it to be definitely abandoned by 
serious students of burglary. 

Midway between the ‘‘low” and the ‘‘ high” com- 
pany are the ‘‘ bonjouriers ”, or ‘‘ good-morning men”, 
and the ‘‘locandiers”’, or ‘‘ paying-guests’’. In the 
exercise of their proper functions they really belong to 
the lower class, but they can also act in concert with 
the upper, when they will naturally share its dignity. 
The lower ranks of the ‘‘ good-morning men” address 
their courteous salutation to cooks and housemaids, 
obtain entrance to kitchens and sculleries as ‘‘ the milk- 
man”, or ‘tthe baker”, or ‘‘the man who has come 
to look after the stove ”, and seldom leave the premises 
unrewarded for their courtesy. The better ‘‘ bon- 


jouriers " call upon doctors, dentists, lawyers and 
clergymen for consultations ; the waiting-room is their 
legitimate field of operations, and they usually leave 
immediately on securing their object, impatient with 
the professional man’s dilatoriness. The ‘‘ paying- 
guests " haunt lodging and boarding houses, pay down 
a week's lodging or ‘‘ pension” in advance, and never 
return from their first promenade, or visit to the city, 
on which they always take with them a well-stuffed 
leather bag. 

The ‘‘ high company” of burglars are known in 
France as the ‘‘ boucarniers”, and are alone qualified 
to bear the name of burglar proper. They employ the 
services of the ‘‘ bonjouriers” and ‘locandiers” as 
scouts, and only appear upon the field themselves when 
a great coup is to be effected. They never act singly, 
but always in sufficient numbers, and in accordance 
with a fixed plan, studied and matured weeks, some- 
times months, ahead. They are the great industrial 
princes of burglary, and undertake the removal of 
whole suites of furniture, pictures, &c. in appropriate 
vans, and even of heavy safes, which cannot be opened 
upon the spot. (We have known of one or two in- 
stances where this has been attempted in London, some- 
times with conspicuous success.) In their service are 
whole armies of auxiliaries, ‘‘ placiers”” or shopmen 
who coax information out of servants, ‘‘ fourgats’’, 
or receivers with whom they deposit their acquisitions 
in safety, and lastly ‘‘ nourrisseurs”, who form the 
burglars’ commissariat, supplying them with bodily 
necessities and thus leaving them free to devote their 
undivided attention to the cares and duties of their pro- 
fession. What State on earth, or State within a State, 
has ever exhibited a more perfect constitution ? 


‘‘TRISTRAM AND ISEULT.” 


H UMAN speech is a very useful thing, so far as it. 

goes. For the communication of facts, and even 
of ideas, one could not have a better vehicle. But asa 
vehicle for the expression of deep emotion, or even of 
superficial sentiment, it is decidedly a failure. If I 
want to tell somebody that it is a fine day, or that any 
two sides of a triangle are greater than the third, I am 
at no loss for the means todoso. But if I want to 
express the exact quality of the joy with which fine 
weather suffuses me, or of the joy that I have in 
that discovery about the triangle, I find myself 
making great efforts which I know to be foredoomed to 
failure. I eke out my carefully-chosen words with 
gestures and dramatic pauses, and run up and down 
the vocal scale from whispers to cries. But still I 
cannot communicate my emotion. It surges up in me, 
full-flooded, but will not be tapped. I lamely conclude 
my verbal rapture by saying ‘‘ You know the sort 
of feeling I mean’, and my interlocutor nods his 
head, dubiously. Nor are my difficulties and my 
failure by any means peculiar to myself. Indeed, as an 
habitual writer, I have more than the average man’s. 
command of words: a larger vocabulary, and more 
knowledge how to use it. The fault is not in myself, 
but in my medium—mine and yours. Here I am 
assuming that you are not a poet. If you ave a poet, 
and a great one, you can, doubtless, to some extent, 
express for us through your verse the emotions that 
have hold of you. The music of the verse thrills us, 
awakens answering chords. The music of the verse 
exchanged by Romeo and Juliet, in the balcony scene, 
does suggest to us something of the passion of love. 
Something, yet how little, can verbal music give us ! 
How little Romeo and Juliet express in comparison 
with what is felt by even the most commonplace 
lady and gentleman in love with each other in actual 
life! Some music beyond the music of words is 
needed to express what Romeo and Juliet are feeling. 
I do not mean Gounod’s music. But if Gounod. 
had been a far greater genius than he was —if he 
had been as great a composer as was Shakespeare a 
poet—Shakespeare’s play would inevitably have been 
overshadowed. In thinking of Romeo and Juliet, we 
should think of them through the music of Gounod, not. 
through the words of Shakespeare. Again, if Shake- 
speare had happened on Malory, and founded a tragedy 
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on the love-story of Tristram and Iseult, Wagner would 
yet have beaten him out of the field. Wagner's words 
may be poor stuff. My dislike of the German language 
being as absolute as my ignorance of it, I will not 
dispute that they are very poor stuff. Also, I will admit, 
for sake of argument, that Shakespeare’s version of 
the old legend might have been even more dramatic, tech- 
nically, than the version which Wagner made. Still, 
‘* Tristan und Isolde” would have taken first place in 
our hearts. The passions of joy, doubt, horror, remorse, 
despair, which, all of them subordinate to the master- 
passion of love, are illustrated by the music of 
Wagner's drama, would seem tame to us, by com- 
parison, through the medium of mere words, even were 
these words fraught with all the magic of Shakespeare 
at his highest pitch of poetic achievement. 

None knows better than Mr. Comyns Carr, whose 
‘Tristram and Iseult” was produced last week at the 
Adelphi Theatre, that where Shakespeare would have 
been sécond no other dramatic poet can hope to be 
first. Aman of wide culture and of a fine taste in all 
the arts, he knew perfectly well that he could not com- 
pete with Wagner’s music-drama : not, that is to say, 
in the hearts of persons who are sensitive to music. 
On the other hand, he knew that England is an un- 
musical nation, and that a vast majority of English 
playgoers have not seen Wagner's music-drama, and 
that a vast majority of the minority have been bored 
by it. Why, he asked himself, should not the legend 
of Tristram and Iseult, in itself so intensely beautiful 
and dramatic, be cast into a form in which the 
majority of English people might understand and 
enjoy it? It is well that he himself stepped into 
the breach. As a general rule, the competent dramatic 
craftsman is rather a terror. He lays hands on 
this or that noble theme with no appreciation of 
aught in it but the opportunities that it offers for 
‘effective situations”. He is, as a general rule, 
quite illiterate. Mr. Carr, as I have hinted, is very 
much the reverse. True, he was not born a poet; but 
he was born with a goodly share of poetic instinct, 
which he has well cultivated. The legend of Tristram 
and Iseult is safe in his hands. He knows, and never 
for an instant mars, the beauty of it. His verse has 
not the rapture and rush of great poetry; but it is 
always felicitous and well-graced, always in touch with 
the spirit of his theme. And he has admirably accom- 
plished the task of selection of scenes, and of general 
construction. He has welded parts of Malory and 
parts of Wagner into a simple and coherent whole, not 
hesitating to draw on his own invention where there 
was a chance for it. The introduction of the second 
Iseult in the guise of a spirit, a watcher over Iseult the 
mortal, is a bold idea which justifies itself by its 
effectiveness in the fabric of the play. Altogether, 
Mr. Carr may be congratulated on an addition to his 
various successes in various spheres. 

The scenery is conceived in the vein of simplicity 
which is right for a legend of this kind. The only 
fault is that the Cornish rocks in the first act are so 
extremely simple, so grotesquely ingenuous, that they 
distract one’s attention from what is going on in their 
midst. The dresses and other accessories, throughout, 
are admirable, producing an impression of no special 
period, but of having a general unobtrusive beauty. 
So far as appearance goes, Miss Lily Brayton, as 
Iseult, leaves nothing at all to be desired. But her 
performance suffers through what seems to be a cer- 
tain deficiency in power of imagination. It is sucha 
very clean-cut little performance. Not one shadow of 
the mystery of romance hovers over it. Also, its 
decisiveness never varies in quality. Whomsoever 
Iseult is addressing, under stress of whatsoever 
emotion, always she stares at her interlocutor with 
the same expression, and enunciates her lines with 
the same level intonation, very slowly, as though she 
were counting the feet. I think Miss Brayton used 
to be much quicker, and much more variable, than is 
this Iseult. Mr. Matheson Lang, as Tristram, though 
he is more variable in mood than Miss Brayton, is 
equally monotonous in delivery. Mr. Oscar Asche 
seems rather too genial as King Mark, but is welcome 
for his reasonable speed of utterance. 

MAx BEERBOHM. 


VIGIL. 


WHEN will the morning come ? 
When I see thee. 

Else all the day were dark, 

Thou art the light to me. 


Dusk settles over all, 
Thou art away 

If I should meet thee not 
’Twould ne’er be day. 


Somnus, be with my love, 
Night is far spent, 
We shall dwell one in heart 


Though sunder rent. 
GEORGE IvEs. 


THE CALL OF THE SOUL. 


FORTNIGHT ago I discussed the prospects of 
finding a public to support grand opera in London 

as a permanent institution. The discussion of this 
problem naturally brings one to consider who the 
people are, in this country, that promote and encourage 
the limited amount of musical enterprise which is 
visible to the naked eye. If the truth should be 
told, it is quite clear, firstly, that provincial towns 
may take credit for by far the largest amount of impor- 
tant effort in this direction; and, secondly, that the 
movement has invariably taken place, not amongst the 
cultured sections of English society, but in the artisan 
and lower-middle classes. The history of the great 
choral societies in many populous English cities will bear 
out this statement,;if any are inclined to dispute its 


.accuracy. It has long been obvious to anybody who 


has had even superficial experience of the conditions 
under which musical progress, such as it is, is made in 
England. We are most of us interested in human 
nature, which, after all, is the profoundest and most 
useful study to which the mind can devote its 
attention. Here is a problem for the philosopher. The 
cultured classes in this country, with all the advantages 
conferred by education and travel, remain outwardly 
apathetic to the welfare of all earnest musical effort ; 
whilst the semi-ignorant working man and the Poly- 
technic-bred intellectual barbarian throw themselves 
with enthusiasm into the breach. 

The explanation is a simple one in itself ; yet compli- 
cated by the complexity of human nature. It must first 
be granted that we are not musical as a nation, at least 
if any high standard of art be applied. The English- 
man is so singularly contained in the expression of 
ordinary emotions that he must find some outlet for 
feelings which generations have taught him to repress 
instinctively. A well-known educationist once told me 
that in many evening schools attended by factory girls, 
it is customary for the teacher, every half-inour or so, 
to leave the room in order that the girls may screech 
and throw themselves about as much as they feel 
inclined for a few undisciplined minutes. During this 
interregnum the class-room is said to be sheer pandz- 
monium ; then, when the teacher returns, these rough 
natures are in a condition to endure another half-hour of 
unnatural restraint. Disciplined man also requires an 
outlet. Those who possess sufficient means are able 
to indulge themselves according to individual inclination, 
and it would require a bulky volume to record the mass 
of sports, amusements, and intellectual hobbies which 
ingenuity has invented to this end. The poor man has 
little field for choice. We are all idealists : the drunken 
labourer who beats his wife on Saturday night, after 
spending half his wages at the public house, is the 
most enthusiastic applauder in the music-hall gallery 
when a high moral sentiment is pronounced on the 
stage. Idealism finds small scope for expression in the 
drab surroundings of the average workman’s habitation. 
Nor can it be pretended that the middle-class house- 
holder in England expresses his idealism, as a rule, in 
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the adornment of his home, which is generally a monu- 
ment of frightful realism erected to his respectability, 
his conventionality, his ostentation, and all those other 
virtues which compound the Philistine Englishman. Yet 
in the recesses of their minds there is a striving after 
artistic expression which must find its way to the surface. 
They wish to give voice to a dim perception of some- 
thing nobler in life than eating, drinking, and horsehair 
furniture. So they betake themselves to the rudi- 
mentary means that lie nearest to hand: the mechanic 
to his mouth organ, to the concertina, to song, and— 
most fearful of all—the clerk or shopman to his second- 
hand piano. 

Many are in this elementary stage of the ‘‘ Sturm 
und Drang” towards idealism ; but many have reached 
a higher plane. These are the people in straw hats, 
who, accompanied by their womenkind, smoke pipes in 
the promenade at Queen’s Hall during the autumn 
months. They want something better than they can 
get at home or through the medium of a County 
Council park band. But it is obvious that they have 
not yet learned to discriminate. It is like the wine- 
taster. He can soon tell good claret from an inferior 
blend; but when it becomes a question of differen- 
tiating between various samples of the finer wines, 
the novice is hopelessly at sea. The promenader is in 
this case. At one of Mr. Wood’s concerts, a few days 
ago, I noticed that the only conspicuously bad number 
was picked out for the most vociferous applause. A 
singer, after a somewhat painfully ludicrous exhibition, 
finished up on a fortissimo top note. Fora few minutes 
the promenade, and kindred spirits in other parts of the 
house, were mad with enthusiasm. They recalled the 
artist several times, and were only prevented by the 
firmness of Mr. Wood, and of others possessed of a sense 
of proportion, from insisting upon a repetition of this try- 
ing item on an otherwise excellent programme. It was 
clear enough to me what these enthusiasts were really 
applauding. They recognised in the production of that 
thunderous top note not a musical but an athletic feat ; 
and they were moved unconsciously, by the sporting 
instinct which lies in every Englishman’s heart, to an 
incongruous exhibition of ecstatic delight. This adora- 
tion of top notes, of centuries in cricket matches, of 
Gordon Bennett record-breaking, of stentorian oratory, 
of Samson men and mammoth ladies, of thinking in 
Continents, of multi-millionaireship, this defiance of 
perspective and of the law of gravity, permeates the 
British mind to such an extent, that even the most 
promising musical ventures appear to have an irre- 
sistible connection with it. Foughe are attracted to 
Handel festivals by the announcement that mighty 
choruses, numbering thousands of performers, will be 
supported by orchestras of unprecedented magnitude. 
Appeal is made to the insatiable modern thirst for the 
colossal, which is epitomised in the great revolving 
wheel at Earl's Court, in the building of the Coliseum, 
in newspaper-manufactured fiction, even in pulpit 
extravagance. Megalomania invades the humblest 
individual: the uneducated man who thinks that one 
Englishman can beat half-a-dozen foreigners; the 
shop-girl who vamps tonic and dominant chords on 
an untuned piano; the journalist without a sense of 
humour who takes himself, and his honest though 
imperfect endeavours to inform mankind, too seriously. 

Music is, and must always be, the refuge of the 
pauper idealist. It costs less than racehorses, yachts, 
subscriptions to golf clubs, books, theatres, picture- 
galleries, and French chefs. But the average dreamer 
of better things is satisfied, in this country, with com- 
paratively low artistic standards. The man who wears 
brown boots and a silk hat is not difficult to please in 
other respects. Down in the depths of his soul there 
is a stratum of pure gold. It reveals itself to humanity 
in many admirable ways ; but not in those which are 
most closely allied to beauty and art. I do not think 
that we shall become musical, in any high sense of the 
term, until a general movement takes place in the 
direction of genuine culture. Some people appear to 
think that this improving tendency has already com- 
menced and is making rapid progress. We are cer- 
tainly advancing more speedily than ever in many 
practical and mechanical ways; but real artistic per- 
ceptions are still the exclusive possession of an in- 


significant minority, and the idealism which is implanted 
in every human heart continues to take ugly concrete 
forms, from the Purity Society at one end of the scale 
to the Penny Dreadful at the other, through sheer lack 
of an esthetic sense. Haro_p E. Gorst. 


CHESS. 


By F. (Prague). 
Black, 12 pieces. 


PROBLEM 93. 


White, 8 pieces. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Se masterpiece which we offer to our readers 

this week was played at the Nuremberg Tourna- 
ment of 1896. The first meeting of these great players 
—the veteran with his wily strategy and the boyish 
master with his classical style grafted on to the newest 
developments—is of absorbing interest. The game will 
amply repay perusal to the very last move. The 
venerable Ruy Lopez de Sigura, whose treatise on the 
game was published at Alcala nearly four hundred years 
ago, would, we may be sure, have been delighted by 
such a growth of his favourite bantling. Compared with 
some ancient battles this one reminds us of the gigantic 
chickens so cleverly sketched by Mr. Wells in ‘‘ The 
Food of the Gods ”. 


Ruy Lopez. 
White Black White Black 
S. Winawer Charousek S. Winawer_ R. Charousek 
1. P- P-—K4 5. Castles B-—K2 
2. Kt—QB3 6. Kt—B3 P-—Q3 
3. B—Kts) P-—QR3 7. BxKtch PxB 
4. B—R4 Kt-—B3 


Taking off the Kt either here or earlier, which was 
the original idea of the inventor, is known as Winawer’s 
trade mark. His aim is to prevent black from dissolv- 
ing his doubled pawn and to retain Kt against B for 
the end game. 

8 P—KR3 Castles 10. P—QKt3. Kt—Q2 
9. P—Q3 R-Kt1 11. P—KKtg 

One hardly knows whether to admire or censure this 
audacity. It is a question of temperament. Clearly 
both players mean fight. Black’s cavalry performs 
gracefully, and a few moves later its successor at KBs, 
the most terrible point for a Kt in a King’s side attack, 
proves a thorn in the flesh for white. 


Kt— Bg 24. R—-KKtr R—-R6 
12. B—K P-KR4! 25. R(Ktr)—Kt2 QR-—KRI 
13. Kt-K2 Kt—K3 26. K—Ktr —B3 
14. Kt—R2 B-Ktq 27. P—R4q R-Kt6! 
15. Kt—Kt3 PxP 28. K-Br R(R1)— R6 
16. PxP B-Bs! 29. Q-R5 
17. BxB Ktx B 30. RxR 
18. K—R1 P-Kt3 31. RxR R- Kt6 
19. Kt—K2 K—Ktz2 32. R—B2 R—Kt8ch 
20. Ktx Kt Px Kt 33- Kt—B1 K—Br 
21. Q-Qz2 Q—Kt4 34. K-—Kz2 P—Kt4 
22. P-KB3 B-Qz2 35- Q-—B3 BxP 
23. R—B2 R-KRi 

Splendidly led up to and thought out. Black evi- 


An article might well be 


dently knows not fear. 
In a few moves both 


written about this campaign. 
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players mark time to gain breathing space and outwit 
the ticking of their stop-clocks. 


36. Qx KBPch 47. Q—-Kt8ch K-—Qz2 
37. PxB Q x Pch 48. Q—R7ch K-—Br 
38. Q-Rs5 49. O=—R8ch K—Kt2 
39. K—K2 -—Ktgch 50. O—R2 P-B4! 
40. K-—Kr Q-Rs5 51. P—B3 K-B3 
41. Q-—K6ch K-Qr 52. P—Q4 
42. K—K2 Q—R4ch PxF P—R4! 
43- K--Q2 Q—R8 54 QxQ PxQ 
44. R—R2! R—-Kt7ch 55- K—B2 Px Kt=Qch 
45. RxR Q x Rch 56. KxQ 
40. K-K1 P—B6 
The hand-to-hand scrimmage at last is over, and 


Herr Winawer has doggedly kept his back to the 
wall. What amounts virtually to a fresh game now 
begins. It is a capital study for the connoisseur who 
can gauge the niceties of pawn play. White drives 
his pawns towards the promised land with laudable 
dexterity and, having arrived, so cleverly shuns an 
exchange of queens that finally black signs an honour- 
able peace. 


K-Qz2 68. Q—R8&ch K-Q2 
K—B2 K-K3 69. P—Q5 Q-—KB5ch 
58. P—Kt4 Px? 70. K—Ktz2 Q-Kg5ch 
59. P—R5 K-—Q2 71. K—Kt3 
60. P—R6 K-B3 72. Q—Rs5 K-—B3 
61. P—K5 P-—Kt6 7%. QxP 
62. P—K6 P-Kt7 74. Q—Q8ch K-B4 
63. P—K7 K-Q2 75- Q—KB8ch K-Kt3 
64. P—R7 KxP 76. Q-K8ch Q-B2 
65. P—R8=Q P-—Kt8=Q 77- Q—Kgch K-—-Kt2 
66. Q-—Q5 Q—QB8 78. K—Kt4 Q-—B3_ 
67. Q—K4ch K-Qr Draw. Vos valete et plaudite. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
DR. ROSEDALE AND THE ‘TRACTATUS 
SECUNDUS”. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Manderscheid, Eifel, Germany, 29 August, 1906. 


Sir,—Your letter drawing my attention to articles 
and letters in the Saturpay Review relating to the 
‘*Tractatus Secundus” have followed me here and I 
thank you for them. Until I received them I had 
heard nothing whatever of the matter either directly or 
indirectly, nor have I seen M. D’Alencgon’s book. I 
gather from the various editions (szc) of your periodical 
that several gentlemen, presumably of a different re- 
ligious persuasion to (sic) myself, appear to be much 
agitated as to whether my version of the ‘‘ Tractatus 
Secundus” was edited from the original document or 
from a reliable version of it. 

Taking for granted, as I prefer to do, that in raising 
this question there is nothing in the nature of religious 
animosity, I cannot help feeling surprised that this 
matter should have given ground for any perplexity 
whatever. I would point out that anyone, who really 
wished for information on the subject, could easily have 
obtained that information by writing to me, or better 
still, calling on me, when they would have received 
every courtesy. They might moreover have read 
my own preface with greater care ; and would then, 
I think, without much difficulty have found out which 
were the ten out of the eleven MSS. which I had per- 
sonally studied, or better still, they might have asked 
themselves whether there were any justification for any 
doubt whatever on the subject, and whether I had any- 
where claimed to have worked from the original MS. 

Lest however there should be any who still want 
information on this very simple matter, let me assure 
them that I had the great advantage of using for this 
work a version of the ‘‘ Tractatus Secundus” by a 
scholar in whom I have the utmost confidence. If there 
be errors, they must be mine and not his. When I 
went to press I was not aware that anyone else but 
myself was working on this particular text, though 
I believed that the ‘‘ Legenda Gregorii’’ and the 
‘* Legenda Antiqua” were under revision. I may also 
mention that my chief desire in seeking the MS. was to 
get photographs of one or two of its pages, and these 
M. D’Alencon procured for me at my expense. 

Whilst I am on this subject, will you allow me to say 
that I have photographic copies of some portion of 


every one of the known MSS. of ‘‘Celano’s Lives”’, 
which are at the disposal of any of your readers whe 
may care to see them. 
I am, yours truly, 
H. G. ROSEDALE. 


|Dr. Rosedale apparently lives in a seclusion severer 
than a monk’s. Has he ever heard of the legal doctrine 
of ‘‘constructive notice”? It was as easy for him to 
know that P. Edouard d’Alengon was engaged on a 
definitive edition of Celano’s Lives of S. Francis as it 
was to observe that the SatuRDAY REVIEW and several 
correspondents, whose religion is wholly irrelevant to 
the issue, as Dr. Rosedale very well knows, had raised 
the question how it was that he had been able to deal 
with the Boncompagni MS. which he could never have 
seen. Dr. Rosedale, we regret, evades the points at 
issue. We hold him bound in honour to give the name 
of the scholar, ‘‘in whom he has the utmost confidence”’, 
whose version of the MS. he worked from. Does he 
not see that this MS. was private property, that leave to 
print it would never have been given by its owners, that 
by want of plain statement he is laying this scholar’s 
action open to sinister interpretation? The only conclu- 
sion the candid reader could draw from Dr. Rosedale’s 
‘* Introduction ” was that he had worked from the ori- 
ginal ; he nowhere states that he worked from a copy. A 
minute unacknowledged description of the appearance 
of the MS. on pp. xxx-xxxi adds to the illusion. We 
are entitled to know whence Dr. Rosedale obtained 
this description for which he has taken the entire 
credit. Dr. Rosedale practically admits that he did 
not make it clear in his ‘‘ Introduction” that he was 
transcribing from somebody else’s copy of a MS. and 
not from the original by saying that anyone who wished 
for information need only have written to him or called 
upon him. Yet even now, though we and several 
correspondents have asked, he does not give the name 
of the scholar who furnished him with the copy. The 
point Dr. Rosedale has to clear up is this : he has used 
for his book a copy of the Boncompagni MS. ; either 
one of the two persons whom P. Edouard allowed to 
make a transcript of the MS. has, dishonourably, 
allowed Dr. Rosedale to use his copy in order to antici- 
pate P. Edouard’s edition or Dr. Rosedale has made 
use of the copy for the purpose of his book without the 
knowledge or consent of the transcriber. Dr. Rosedale 
is under an obligation of honour to make this matter 
clear.—Ep. S.R.] 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Palais Tony Pin, Cimiez, Nice, France. 

S1r,—All lovers of truth, justice, and liberty must 
feel grateful to you for the stand you have taken 
regarding the religious persecution in France. If 
‘*English” (and American too I fear) ‘‘ sympathy is 
generally on the anti-Christian side ”, it is as you wrote 
on 8 July last ‘‘ because English Christians and gentle- 
men are usually considered unfit to represent English 
newspapers on the Continent. . . . The Paris corre- 
spondents of leading journals being nearly all of 
Oriental (Semitic) origin”. During the last five years’ 
residence in France I have followed the course of 
events very closely, and am simply amazed and aghast 
at the accumulation of falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tions which fill the columns of the American and English 
dailies when they condescend to occupy themselves 
with the Associations Bill and the Separation Law. 
Twenty-seven thousand Christian schools, built up at 
the cost of great sacrifice and labour, have been 
brutally swept away. One hundred and sixty thousand 
men and women of blameless lives have been robbed, 
and ejected from their homes. Many of them, aged 
and infirm, were cast adrift without mercy for age or 
sex. If such crimes had been committed in Turkey or 
in Russia, Anglo-Saxons would have been up in arms. 

The billions of these congregations which Waldeck 
Rousseau promised in 1900 were to be the nest-eggs 
for retraites ouvri¢res have melted into thin air, nay 
the Government has had to put up four and a half 
millions of public money to help the liquidateurs to 
liquidate. 


— 
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To-day, a partial repudiation of the National Debt 
and another great spoliation are about to be perpetrated. 
Money can always be found again, but the appropria- 
tion by the State of the ecclesiastical archives and 
libraries of the Church in France is, to my mind, the 
most serious loss. After vandals have destroyed or 
dispersed these they can never be replaced. 

When you write that ‘‘the Papacy sacrificed the 
spiritual interests of the Church to the Corsican 
autocracy”, you seem to adopt the current Jacobin 
thesis which invariably treats as an intangible whole 
the seventeen Articles of the Concordat (1801) which 
alone were signed by Pius VII., and the seventy-six 
organic Articles added, ex parte, by Napoleon in viola- 
tion of every code of honour and equity. M. Combes 
himself while in power proclaimed that no Government 
had ever been able to enforce these organic Articles, 
and that it was therefore necessary to suppress the 
Concordat. 

Parliamentary Gallicanism raged more or less from 
the days of Louis XIV. till the Revolution, it is true ; 
but of this, happily, there is little trace among Catholics. 
The number of these ‘‘ liberals ”, ‘‘ these Laodiceans ”, 
to use your happy expression, is greatly exaggerated. 

The Encyclical (15 August), you say, ‘‘ is the bravest 
thing that has come from the Vatican since Pius VI. 
hurled the Civil Constitution in the faces of the men of 
the First Revolution”. Permit me to recall that other 
grand act of Pius VI. which Englishmen should be 
slow to forget. He alone of all the Sovereigns of 
Europe refused to enter into Napoleon’s continental 
system and close his seaports against England. Nor 
would he even suffer Englishmen to be expelled from 
the States of the Church. 

J. NapreR BRODHEAD. 


CANADIAN HOSPITALITY. 
To the Editor of the SaATuRDAY ReEvIEw. 


Church Army Headquarters, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 
12 September, 1906. 


S1r,—While it is undeniable that there is some truth 
in the comments of your correspondent ‘‘T”, whose 
letter appears in your current issue, on the lack of the 
small courtesies in Canada to which we are accustomed 
in England, in fairness to our Canadian kinsmen it 
should be added that underneath the rough surface 
there generally lies a fund of real warm-heartedness and 
kindliness. Personally I have the most grateful recol- 
lections of the hospitality and kindness with which I 
was received on many occasions, during a visit in 
Canada last spring to some of the 3,000 emigrants 
sent out by the Church Army. My experiences were 
not confined to any one part of my journey, which 
extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific. I may refer 
to one small township in Manitoba as an example of 
many. I there visited a number of our emigrants 
settled as labourers on farms. At each farm I was 
received most warmly and hospitably by the farmer 
and his family. The recollection that dwells most with 
me is that of the mid-day meal, of which I partook at 
one of the smaller farms. The host and hostess were 
quite poor people, and the meal was a humble one, 
shared by the Church Army emigrant who was their 
hired man; but their kindness and courteous hospi- 
tality will long dwell in my memory. 

Canadians themselves say they have no time to waste 
in courtesies ; and no doubt what strikes the English 
visitor as rudeness is a symptom, though not a very 
agreeable one, of the spirit of independence and push- 
fulness which promises to make Canada one of the 
foremost nations of the earth. In time a class will 
probably grow up not under the necessity of giving 
up their whole lives to the pursuit of material wealth, 
and the influence of this class will by degrees soften 
the manners of others. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Victor W. CARLILE, 
Honorary Organising Secretary of the Church Army. 


MODERN ENGLISH STAINED GLASS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


London, N.W., 13 September, 1906. 

Sir,—Unintentional humour, expressed with oracular 
gravity, is often of the choicest brand. It is never 
more so than when the amateur critic assumes com- 
placently a knowledge which he does not possess. An 
achievement of this nature is accomplished, in your 
current issue, by a correspondent signing himself ‘‘ A 
Globetrotter”. He writes on the subject of ‘‘ Modern 
English Stained Glass” and informs us that he is 
‘* struck by the waste of space on pale yellow and drab 
coloured breadths (sic) which is observable over 
here ”’. 

He further observes that ‘‘ The old windows got their 
soft lovely backgrounds out of breadths of pale blue 
glass, and the best of them contain hardly any pale 
yellow, drab, or dull green at all”. Again he seeks to 
administer his coup de grace by announcing his dis- 
covery that ‘‘ of course it pays the maker of the window 
admirably to put in as much as possible of such glass— 
worth a few shillings a hundredweight—at ‘ stained- 
glass’ prices”. As an artist who has devoted the 
better part of his life to the study of stained glass 
ancient and modern, I am utterly at loss to extract the 
slightest meaning from these cryptic conundrums. The 
‘*such glass” above referred to I have never seen or 
heard of, for it does not exist. No artist could possibly 
have essayed these mysterious and portentous utter- 
ances in which ‘‘A Globetrotter” has at once sur- 
passed himself and perplexed his readers. 

It may enable your readers the more accurately to 
weigh the value of ‘‘ A Globetrotter’s ” pronouncements 
if it is borne in mind that all colours, saving ruby, in 
stained glass are of precisely the same value. On this 
fact what becomes of ‘‘ A Globetrotter’s”’ imputations 
of dishonesty in the glass-painter’s selection of his 
materials? ‘‘The” lovely soft blue, which has so won 
the ‘‘Globetrotter’s” heart, is of no more intrinsic 
value whatever than the ‘‘ pale yellow and drab” by 
which he would point his moral and adorn his fictitious 
tale. Your obedient servant, 

A GLaAss-PAINTER. 


TAXIMETER CABS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Berlin, 11 September, 1yo6. 
Sir,—May I perhaps be permitted to raise the 
subject of taximeter cabs in -the hope that it may 
lead to further correspondence and eventually to the 
introduction of taximeters in London? Here in Berlin 
as in Dresden and other large German towns all cabs 
are taximeter. On arrival at the railway station a 
policeman hands you the number of your cab, thus 
avoiding the unseemly struggle that so often happens 
at an English railway station. For this 2}d. is charged 
as a Station tax, an extra charge is also made for your 
luggage, but with these exceptions the ordinary rate 
per metre is registered by the machine. The cabby is 
paid what the machine registers and does not grumble 

nay does not even demand a tip. 
I am, Sir, yours, 
TRAVELLER. 


SPELLING REFORM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


5 Oak Grove, Cricklewood, N.W. 
10 September, 1906. 


Sir,—Are the spelling reformers aiming at con- 
sistency? If so, they can scarcely have looked into the 
logic of their reformations. 

Three hundred of them are ready, they proclaim—and 
it is interesting even to examine one—the remaining 
299 being left out of the discussion. The chosen one is 
from that banner bearing the device of rough, dough, 
cough, through, and so on, which is so easy to raise and 
to wave (either way up) as a glaring proof that spelling 
reform is needed, and it is the proposed substitution of 
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the spelling of ‘‘thru” for ‘“‘through”. The point 
turns on that sound of the letter ‘‘u” in “thru”. It 
is clear that the same sound is asked for by oe, ou, ue, 
ew, 0, 00, ooh, being seven other representations of it 
with the possibility that there are more. Putting only 
one prefix to each of these they stand as shoe, you, true, 
grew, do, too, pooh. Let them be put into consistent 
American and they must come out as shu, yu, tru, 
gru, du, tu, pu, leading not only to glu, cru, accru, yu, 
slu, &c., &c., but to such doubles as the tu for to and 
too, the flu for flew and flue, the blu for blew and blue, 
and to such marked variants as whu, whum, whuse, for 
who, whom, whose. 

Itis right enough, of course, if American eyes like it. 
It is only thus briefly indicated in order that persons 
meditating a travel on the road may see where the 
road goes. I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 

JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 


MORALITY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Kincraig, Cutcliffe Grove, Bedford, 
12 September, 1906. 

Sir,—In regard to the interesting review dealing 
with the history of Freethought, published in last week’s 
issue, may I remark that Freethinkers do not admit 
that morality is of supernatural origin, but that it is a 
developed faculty, subject to reversions and perversions ? 
The morality of the lower animals is certainly crude. 
It is man’s business to get as far from the ape as 
possible. Yours truly, 

J. A. Rem. 


“THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS.” 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your sympathetic and exhaustive critique of 
‘* The Dream and the Business ” left unnoticed a cri de 
coeur uttered by the heroine ‘‘I wanted to die every 
time I went to sleep—life seemed so cruel”. There is» 
a special poignancy of application when reading these 
words now. lam, Sir, &c. 

C. W. 


BUTTERFLIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Beriin N.W., den 10 September, 1906. 


Sir,—I noticed in the Saturpay Review another 
fetter re Butterflies at the Zoo. It occurred to me it 
would be interesting to see if there were any here 
exhibited, as the Berlin Zoo is said to rank among the 
first. However it will be some consolation to your 
former contributors to know that there is not even an 
insect house in the Berlin Zoo, much less Butterflies. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
E. 


THE PRODUCTION OF OPIUM IN CHINA. 
To the Editor of the SaArurpAY REviEw. 


S1r,—Doubtless by an oversight in your instructive 
article last week on ‘‘ Chinese Reform”, the production 
of opium in China is stated to be ‘‘ three” times greater 
than the quantity imported. This greatly understates 
the case. I have not the actual returns at hand, but 
my impression is that the import from India is insigni- 
ficant relatively to the native-production—which tends 
to reduce the outcry of the Anti (Indian) Opium Society 
to an absurdity. The Chinese can stop the import of 
opium whenever they like, just as they can get rid of 
extra-territoriality, or any other foreign thing that 
annoys them, by the simple process of domestic reform. 

Yours truly, 
Cato. 


[Our correspondent is quite right. It was an obvious 
slip of the pen. The proportion should have been 
stated at ‘‘ten instead of ‘‘ three” times. The actual 
figures as given by the Peking correspondent of the 
‘*Times ” are 51,000 piculs=3,000 tons imported; and 
500,0c0 piculs=30,000 tons grown and /.onsumed in 
China itself.—Ep. | 


REVIEWS. 
THE JOURNALIST-POET. 
Selected Poems." By Nora Chesson. 5 vols. London: 
Alston Rivers. 1906. 5s. net. 


LL those who keep their eye on contemporary 
verse know of the work of Nora Chesson. 
Under her maiden name of Nora Hopper she was a 
steady contributor to many newspapers. A large quan- 
tity of newspaper verse incites to anger. Nobody 
could ever feel very angry at the poetry of Mrs. 
Chesson—it was too sincere. Yet what she wrote 
was never of a quality to untune the reader for 
the essentially everyday prose in which her work was 
embedded—and is that not right in a journalist-poet ? 
Now a selection of all her work has been made, a 
selection ‘‘decided by many preferences” in five 
volumes of about forty pages each. There is a short 
biographical note by the editor Mr. W. H. Chesson 
and an introductory appreciation by Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer, the kind of thing which causes shudders of pain 
and shame: it is a shining example of that phase of 
modernity the absence of which in Mrs. Chesson Mr. 
Hueffer seems almost to deplore. Finally there is an index 
for the benefit of those who are alarmed by apparitions 
like ‘‘ Tir na n’og” ‘‘ Lessakeole” ‘‘ Pishogue”’. It 
thus comes about that the poems which the majority has 
been accustomed to read singly are now put to a severer 
test. They can be judged in the mass. With what 
sensations does one emerge after reading the last poem 
in vol. v. ? 
In ‘‘Songs of Parting” 
addresses his reader thus :— 


‘““Camerado! This is no book, 
Who touches this touches a man.” 


Whitman somewhere 


Whitman is the type of poet upon whom the garment 
of poetry lies very thin. Everywhere his gaunt limbs 


protrude. He dominates, he is never at the mercy of 
his impressions. Mrs. Chesson represents the opposite 
extreme. She is at the mercy of everything. Her 


individuality lies in the fact that she is so impression- 
able. But because she is impressed by the ordinary 
things she is not very individual. 

Mrs. Chesson has come under many influences. By 
birth she has a right to be of the Keltic school. That 
sinister triad beginning with ‘‘Tir na n’og” has 
perhaps already indicated the fact. To the ordinary 
reader the Keltic part is the least satisfactory. The 
word ‘‘ pishogue”” may hit the Keltic revivalist in the 
right place but the ordinary man is annoyed at having 
to look it up in the glossary. He will also a little 
dislike a certain striving after folksong simplicity in 
this part of Mrs. Chesson’s work. Much better than 
the Keltic are the less ambitious poems like ‘‘A 
Thunderstorm” or these verses in ‘‘Jack 0’ 
Lanthorn ” :— 


‘‘ These eyes that look through yours, my dear, have 
looked into the pit, 
Will look again and yet again and linger over it : 
For there are lights that shine at nights not all in 
heaven lit. ” 


When she writes directly like this, the visions not going 
beyond her power of phrase, and in such poems as 
‘‘The Fairy Fiddler” and ‘‘ Hertha” ‘‘ The Jester” and 
‘‘The Lonely Body” ‘‘ The Piper” and ‘‘ The Shepherd 
of the Sea” and ‘‘A Still Night”, Mrs. Chesson can be 
read. There is considerable delicacy of workmanship 
and an appreciation for what is really worth apprecia- 
tion, such as red-admirals, foxes and hares. 

This is not always the case with Mrs. Chesson. 
She is not always what one would like to think is her 
own self. She writes sometimes like Kipling. 


‘*T am a mighty Hunter—a Hunter before the Lord, 
The lean white bears they know me and come and 
go at my word.” 


Sometimes she is like a kind of spurious Swinburne. 
There are also distinct, perhaps too distinct, echoes 
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of Shakspeare and Blake. But more serious than all 
this, there are throughout all her poetry several manner- 
isms of which in a collection like the present the reader 
becomes painfully aware. She is a slave to alliteration. 


“* A wonderful wistful whispering song ” 
‘* My deathless eyes are dark with dool ” 
‘* The sallows scatter, the sallows splatter” 


The last line, by the way, illustrates another sin, her 
love for a certain kind of assonance, — ‘‘the dead 
leaves, the red leaves” ‘‘fair sleep, rare sleep” ‘‘a 
grey fog dogs”, and so on. But for the alliterative 
fascination would she have chosen ‘“ brawling ” as an 
epithet for a bee ? or drawling as an epithet for a dove? 
There is another stranger assonance—possibly unin- 
tentional. 
‘* Till all the silver spears 
Be wild with gusty music, such as met 
Carolan once, amid the dusty years.” 


Again, there are certain prefixes—a-blossoming, 
daffodils arow ablow, Mother o’ mischief, Mouth 0’ 
rose ; and then such a feminine line as ‘*‘ The weakness 
that is all a grace”. What about ‘‘near and dear 
neighbours ” in vol. ii. page 33, and Helen’s lament for 
her ‘“‘hangings green”? ‘‘ Sweet” and “it” are bad 
rhymes. Now to urge all these small points in the 
circumstances of which everyone is aware may seem 
awkward. The truth is that many of the poems are so 
pleasant that the faults indicated, when they occur, make 
the reader more resentful of their intrusion. But faults 
or no faults, one is always aware that the writer was no 
ordinary person, that she was keenly alive to many 
sides of life and modes of expression. Possibly, had 
she concentrated herself more, the work accomplished 
would have been stronger and more memorable than 
it is, but in that case, for all the outsider knows, what 
the work might have gained, the character of the writer 
might equally have lost. 


EVE OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


‘History of the German People at the Close of the 
Middle Ages.’’ By Johannes Janssen. Translated 
from the German by A. M. Christie. Vols. IX. 
and X. London: Kegan Paul. 1906. 25s. 


WO further volumes of the late Dr. Janssen’s monu- 
mental history, again corrected and supplemented 
by Dr. Ludwig Pastor, have appeared with even 
greater punctuality than their predecessors. They 
cover the comparatively brief period from 1580, the year 
of the proclamation of the famous Formula of Concord, 
to the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War—a period 
that included the Cologne catastrophe, the intro- 
duction of the Gregorian Calendar, the rise and fall of 
the Calvinist Chancellor Krell, the four convents dis- 
pute, the regrettable incident of Donauwérth and the 
great Julich Cleves wrangle. Such events undoubtedly 
need to be fully treated if they are to become intelligible, 
but these eleven hundred pages are sown so thick with 
facts and figures, dates and details, quotations from 
contemporary records, letters, sermons, polemical 
pamphlets and what not, that the danger of not being 
able to see the wood for the trees is present to an 
unusual degree. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the 
period lends itself less to historical analysis than 
the closing years of the sixteenth and the opening 
of the seventeenth century in Germany. The old 
lines of cleavage had become blurred. Parties 
both civil and ecclesiastical were in a state of flux. 
The clear-cut issues of the Reformation were passing 
away. Politics and theology had alike grown confused. 
The family faiths and arrangements of princely houses 
were becoming inextricably involved in a welter of 
doctrinal cross remainders. A century earlier the 
struggle had been between the three great elements of 
German politica! life, the Towns, the Princes, and the 
Emperor. The towns had already dropped out of the 
running, the victims of their own ambitions and ex- 


cesses. There remained the territorialising tendency 
of the princes and electors on the one hand, strong 
with the strength given by the possession of a local 
habitation and a name and based on a genuine feeling 
of provincial patriotism ; on the other the old Imperial 
idea, appealing from no very fixed centre to a patriotism 
that should be national and Teutonic. Upon these 
opposing forces burst the full flood of the Reformation 
and on the side of the princes at least swept them as it 
were into two opposite camps. Long before the middle 
of the century nearly all had declared themselves. The 
reformers passing from success to success had almost 
overwhelmed their opponents. Then followed some- 
thing of a check—a period of pause and uncertainty 
and finally the Peace of Augsburg, which falsely 
claimed to have restored order and actually established, 
in matters religious at least, the great principle of 
territorialism. It was at the best a compromise, but 
much that had been lost to Rome might well seem irre- 
coverable. And yet among the princes themselves the 
balance of power was shifting. Bavaria came to the 
front in Jesuit leading-strings. Protestant Saxony 
became almost slack. The Calvinist Palatinate could 
only distinguish itself by its indiscretions, and the 
history of the so-called counter-reformation is largely 
the history of these States, in conjunction with a series 
of blunders on behalf of the Protestants, which were 
more effective than the most deep-laid plans of their 
opponents. 

Orthodox Lutheranism was out of fashion. It had 
gone under when its would-be champion, the young 
Duke of Gotha, was finally imprisoned for life at the 
hands of the princes who had banded against him and 
his discontented knights. A far greater blow to the 
Protestant cause was the notorious Cologne affair and 
its inevitable ending. John Casimir had long been 
dangling wives before the great ecclesiastical princes. 
But no angler in the troubled waters of the Rhine 
could have anticipated the rising of so fine a fish as 
the Catholic Prince-Archbishop of Cologne—an elector 
of the Empire. Dr. Janssen in estimating the motive 
at work in his going over to the reformed faith 
has no patience with those wk» would give the convert 
the benefit of the doubt. He adduces abundant 
evidence to show that Gebhard Truchsess was a 
drunkard and a notorious evil-liver even for those 
lax times and that his marriage with the Countess 
of Mansfeld was a step forced upon him by her 
brothers to regularise her relationship with the Arch- 
bishop. He also contends that the Archbishop’s claim 
to retain his mitre and electoral hat while abandoning 
his faith was partly due to the influence of the Countess 
herself. The Archbishop had publicly offered to give 
up his see and revenues and to retire into private life 
with his wife. But the lady would have none of it. 
She had hoped to be an electoral princess and both were 
further encouraged by the Calvinist revolutionary party 
which longed to give Ferdinand’s generally accepted 
ecclesiastical reservation a blow from which it would 
never recover. It was indeed an excellent test case. 
For the first time since the Emperor’s promulgation of 
the principle an ecclesiastical prince of the Empire 
claimed to go over to Protestantism and yet to retain 
the possessions he had received and held as a Catholic. 
Only success could justify the contention, and again the 
older faith was to triumph at the expense of the new. 
John Casimir of the Palatinate, the old Calvinist 
mischief-maker, stood by the Archbishop. Others 
of the Protestant princes wavered. Germany at 
this time, like France, possessed some politiques, as 
those who preferred the repose of the kingdom to the 
saving of their souls were called. Much depended on 
Augustus the Elector of Saxony to whom many instinc- 
tively looked for a lead. His rdle was to figure as the 
unknown quantity in all calculations. Augustus was 
by nature a trimmer, but even he was forced to declare 


himself at last and it was against Truchsess. Emperor 
and Pope combined to crush the pervert. He was. 
deposed and excommunicated. Duke Ernest of 


Bavaria, the Jesuits’ friend and patron, but personally of 
no better character than his predecessor, was appointed 
to the vacant see. Gebhard struggled for a time 
ignobly and vainly and finally collapsed after a last 
appeal to Queen Elizabeth of England, who though 
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previously sympathetic now showed all the successful 
ruler’s contempt for a lost cause. 

The victory was again with the Catholic party and 
indeed throughout the period the Reformers showed an 
almost unerring instinct for injuring their own interests. 
Even in so obvious a matter as the reform of the Calen- 
dar undertaken by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582 the 
Protestant theologians of South Germany raised the 
fiercest opposition. Ziirich and Bern characteristically 
declared it devil’s work at once, though the ordinary 
year was admittedly ten days behind the astronomical 
and in consequence the great church festivals no longer 
fell upon the appointed days. It is indeed impossible 
to conceive the outburst of invective that proceeded 
from doctors learned in the scriptures, Court preachers 
and other divines, without reading them in the copious 
extracts set out in these lurid pages. Terrible portents, 
signs and wonders were solemnly prophesied if the 
Protestant Estates accepted this ‘‘last Institution of 
the anti-Christ”. Serious disturbances and riots took 
place. In the south indeed the opponents of the 
Calendar actually succeeded in getting it ignored, with 
the result that the Feast Days common to Christianity 
were no longer kept by both parties at the same time, 
and employers and employed alike were seriously em- 
barrassed with regard to work days and _ holidays. 
Nor was it until over a century and a half later that 
the differences arising from this harmless innovation 
were finally composed. 

As in the previous volumes Dr. Janssen’s method of 
treating the events just touched upon is to allow the 
contemporary documents and records as far as possible 
to tell their own story in their own words. The system 
is an excellent one in many ways. It gives a vivid- 
ness, a reality to the narrative that are invaluable. 
He may perhaps be inclined to dwell unduly on the 
shady side of the picture. A confirmed pessimist 
would find justification for his lowest estimate of 
human nature in a dozen pages. The shadows are 
often too unrelieved, and therefore lose in depth. But 
there is a greater danger in the want of historical , 
perspective which is especially noticeable in the tenth 
volume. The tale pursues the even tenour of its way 
almost too unobtrusively. The personality of the author 
is kept ina state of suspension. There is often a want 
of emphasis ; never a hint of climax. The writer gives 
us no suggestion of the fact that we are gradually 
approaching a huge catastrophe, that we are working 
up to the great upheaval of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. There is too much dead ground 
in the approach—we are close to it, close under it 
without realising that there is anything impending, 
anything at least beyond the ordinary family squabbles 
or dynastic differences that we have grown to expect 
and can recognise at first sight. The author has too 
little of the dramatic instinct which no great historian has 
wholly lacked. The music knows no crescendo when 
the hero appears, the servant occupies the stage as 
much and as often as the master. Inevitably the 
audience finds itself longing for the end of the act, 
vainly wishing that the curtain might fall because the 
play had really been completed, not merely because the 
clock pointed to eleven. 


ENGLISH DRESS. 


“‘English Costume.” Painted and Described by Dion 
Clayton Calthrop. Vol. Early English; Vol. II.: 
Middle Ages. London: Black. 1906. 7s. 6d. net 
each. 


“‘ Historic Dress, 1607-1800.” By Elizabeth McClellan. 
Illustrated by Sophie B. Steel. London: Lane. 
1906. 42s. tet. 


“T Baa are only two kinds of really valuable books, 

those which are weighty, instructive, accurate, of 
standard excellence, and therefore useful for reference ; 
and the books which are profitable and pleasant to read 
by reason of their intrinsic qualities of style and matter, 
and the individual merits and personality of their 
author. In neither of these two classes can we place 
Mr. Calthrop’s work, though it may be a convenient 


text-book for those who have some slight curiosity 
about costume, but not enough to push them to 
fatiguing research in the works of Planché, Strutt, 
or the Harleian and Cotton MSS. The student may 
be pardoned if he feel some distrust of the cheery 
confident tone, and apparent clearness of Mr. Calthrop 
when he claims to follow ‘‘the changes of garments 
reign by reign, fold by fold, button by button, until 
we arrive quite smoothly at Beau Brummell”. It is 
a small matter that Mr. Calthrop calls the golden 
stuff ‘‘ baudekin ” ‘‘ bundekin”, or that he transcribes 
almost word for word, without acknowledgment, 
Green’s description of King John. His facts are in the 
main accurate, and his research thorough, though he 
has a tendency to antedate changes of costume, and 
his method of division into reigns involves constant 
repetition and a too decided ascription of certain 
fashions to certain years. He is irritatingly chary of 
reference, but this omission is due to the popular design 
of the book, which is written throughout in a would-be 
entertaining way. If not a really valuable book of 
reference, still less is it an amusing book to read, 
merely as a piece of writing. 

The eleventh, twelfth, and even thirteenth-century 
MSS. afford but scanty material, though fortunately the 
illuminators of missals and psalters dress Job and 
Solomon and their like in contemporary medieval 
costume. Job wears very long blue trousers and no 
shirt. The illustrations of the ‘‘ De Pugna Vitiorum ” 
of Prudentius are chiefly remarkable for curious Grecian 
draperies, but also give examples of the eleventh-century 
tunic, chausses (or trousers), and mantles, which are 
seen more clearly in the ‘‘Psychomachia’’. A delightful 
twelfth-century devil is a satirical caricature of the 
feminine fashions of tight-lacing and long knotted 
sleeves. From the time of Rufus, the first of the fops, 
chroniclers in every reign inveigh against extremes of 
modishness, against false and dyed hair, pigaceze or 
pointed shoes, painted eyes, and pierced ears. One 
poor lady is depicted in hell-torment, because ‘‘ she 
popped and painted her visage to please the sight 
of the world”. Benoit de Florenche writes in the 
thirteenth century ‘‘ Wherefore, fair daughter, see that 
you pluck not away the hair from your eyebrows. . . . 
nor from your foreheads to make them appear higher 
than Nature has ordained”. The Italian Platonist 
ladies of a later period shaved their foreheads in order 
to appear intellectual. Jean de Meun complains in the 
‘* Roman de la Rose” of the trailing skirts of men and 
women and when one remembers that pigs were the 
only scavengers of the ill-paved, filthy streets, and that 
later by statute even they were forbidden to roam, one 
shudders to think of the condition of the costly robes 
of sendal, velvet, or sarsenet. The study of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries leaves the bewildered memory 
burdened with pictures of short and long tunics, Oriental 
robes introduced by Crusaders, wimples, heavy cloaks, 
the general effect being of drapery and shapelessness. 
The first clear impression that we get of form and 
elegance is from the ‘‘ cotehardie” of the fourteenth 
century—a garment which we welcome with joy and 
gratitude—for it is distinct and prevalent both for men 
and women, and of a pleasing uniformity as may be 
seen in the ‘‘ Roy Meliadus” a copiously and brilliantly 
illustrated fourteenth-century romance. These old paint- 
ings are very fine and delicate in drawing, and exquisite 
in detail, while the colour is pure and lovely. Among 
them is to be found the earliest known picture of 
people playing cards. The cotehardie is indeed a 
daring coat, it is so extremely tight, and frequently 
parti-coloured, jewelled and embroidered, with a jagged 
hood and long liripipe, and a purely ornamental girdle 
round the hips to hold the short dagger. It is a gay, 
alert, vivacious dress, capable of elegance and foppish- 
ness, in which the springalds of the ‘‘ Decameron” 
must have played their pretty tricks. The women 
copied the men, in skin-tight gowns, with liripipes, 
and coudieres, and even daggers in their girdles. 
But for gaiety, picturesqueness, and freakishness 
the fifteenth century is unsurpassed, as may be 
seen in innumerable tapestries, cassones, and MSS. ; 
it can even challenge comparison with the incom- 
parable eighteenth. Richard II. gave the impetus to 
dandyism, which is after all the finest and most 
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amusing expression of dress, and the only one worth 
studying. 

‘*Pokys” or long sleeves, pointed shoes attached 
by chains to the knees, jagged edges, slashings, 
extremely scanty tunics condemned as indecent by the 
grave and worthy, twisted chaperons, parti-coloured 
hose, gorgeous houppelandes, plumed caps, turbans, 
horned head-dresses, and hennins are all seen in succes- 
sion and even together, all of the most brilliant colours, 
and elaborate ornamentation and freakish design. The 
Prince of Wales in 1413 wore a dress of blue satin full 
of small eyelet-holes, from each of which hung a needle 
and thread. The mania for slashing lasted into the 
seventeenth century ; there is in the South Kensington 
Museum a Carolean lady’s white jacket, which is full of 
little jagged slits. 

The sixteenth-century costume was of a heavier 
stiffer magnificence, an age of stuffed doublets and 
trunks, and of wide fardingales—for again women 
imitated men's wide girth, as they had before imitated 
their slenderness. Certainly, until the last century, in 
variety and magnificence, the human male follows the 
rule of the lower animals, that the male shall pre- 
dominate in brilliance. No woman has ever ruled 
through pure modishness, there has never been a 
feminine counterpart of Beau Brummell. All varieties 
of exquisite are male, whether dandy, macaroni or 
beau—and not because they are exceptions to a general 
rule of sobriety, but because of a superior originality, 
and more forcible and distinguished expression. 

In the point of extravagance, there never has been 
(until the last century) any difference between male 
and female costume. The Duke of Buckingham took 
twenty-seven suits of clothes to Paris in 1625, one of 
white uncut velvet set all over with diamonds, worth 
£14,000. He also wore a diamonded feather, and 
diamond buttons and earrings. A curious fashion for 
men prevailed in 1612 of ornamenting the ear with 
strings of black velvet ribbon, also of placing a rose 
behind the ear. 

In Miss McClellan's book one may study to a certain 
degree the fashions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The English and French modes, how- 
ever, became modified in their American use, and are 
therefore less amusing. The chief opportunity of dis- 
play in some of the colonies was the assemblage in 
church, and the burgesses of Virginia were assessed 
for the payment of taxes according to their apparel 
on Sunday. Miss McClellan’s book is a very hand- 
some volume, copiously illustrated by Miss Steel with 
reproductions of rare portraits and genuine garments 
lent to the authors. The letterpress is rather serappy 
and disconnected, but is full of valuable information 
derived from undeniably accurate sources, and occa- 
sionally transcribed without acknowledgment. A de- 
scription of English costume during the reign of 
Charles I. is copied word for word from Planché with- 
out quotation marks. The inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts, being of Puritan origin, wore very sombre clothes, 
and their laws forbade long hair, lace, and slashing. 
They worked texts upon their clothes, even as in the 
fifteenth century distiches were embroidered upon 
robes. Charles d'Orléans had one of his songs worked 
with notes of pearls upon his tunic. We feel, 
after consideration of certain depressing exact repro- 
ductions of ancient costumes in Miss McClellan’s book, 
that itis a mistaken energy, and one that reaps dis- 
appointment, which compares the actual garments of 
a bygone age with the styles created by its painters. 
The drooping, dreary, skimpy eighteenth-century dresses 
at South Kensington will always seem far less real 
than the fantasies of ‘Lavreince, Desrais or Baudouin. 
There is a collection of Guillaumot engravings which 
is the perfect expression of the late eighteenth 
century, a gallery of adorable women with exuberant 
bouffant flounced and fluted petticoats, exquisitely 
adjusted crisp neckerchiefs, finely poised extravagant 
ridiculous hats, gay floating scarves, capricious turbans, 
fantastic bows and tassels and luxuriant wreaths, 
and every attitude a miracle of audacious grace 
conscious of perfection. 


THE ZOO’S PROGRESS. 


“The Zoological Society of London; a Sketch of its 
Foundation and Development, and the Story of its 
Farm, Museum, Gardens, Menagerie, and Library.” 
By Henry Scherren. London: Cassell. 1906. 30s. 
net. 


sO had ne the beginning of the present régime, the 

Zoological Society cannot be said to have been a 
very progressive body. Their Gardens, opened in 1828, 
have ever since remained, until within the last few 
years, a sort of animated museum, wherein live animals 
were substituted for stuffed ones, the chief aims of the 
scientific directors of the Society being apparently the 
study of form and internal structure alone ; while habits 
and life-history were held of little account, even after 
the work of the great evolutionists had pointed out 
plainly enough that as habits came before structure 
they were at least of equal scientific interest. The public 
have all through been on the side of the study of life- 
activities, and it is without doubt largely due to their 
feelings expressed in the press that the Society has now 
a secretary who is conducting its affairs in a way that 
is both business-like and truly scientific. 

As a whole, the tendency of the recent improvements 
in Regent's Park has been towards the better and more 
natural exhibition of the stock; not only have the 
animals been given more room to move about in, but 
much trouble has been bestowed on attempts to make 
their prison quarters at least suggestive of their natural 
surroundings, and that with a great measure of 
success. 

Most conspicuous in this respect is the fine new sea- 
lions’ pond, wherein sea-lions and penguins disport 
themselves in a large pool studded with rocks and 
backed by an artificial cliff, under which the dens are 
situated. The association of these sea beasts and birds 
was undertaken with caution, for some seals are known 
to feed on penguins in the wild state ; but the result 
was perfectly satisfactory, the creatures taking no more 
notice of each other than if they were so many pieces 
of wood. Two of the penguins are so much at home 
that quite lately they were sitting on a couple of eggs 
on the cliff. This is the first time such an event has 
happened in the Gardens, and though penguins were 
bred in Paris some years ago with very poor accom- 
modation, it is difficult to believe that the better quarters 
they now enjoy with us have not had some effect in 
this disposition to reproduce their species. 

Within a few yards of the sea-lions’ enclosure is a 
very different one, which has only recently been opened. 
This occupies the old quarters of the sea-beasts and of 
some swans and geese; now it is a sandy expanse, a 
miniature Sahara, provided with one small pool, and 
housing a number of denizens of the dry African 
country—elands and smaller antelopes, and a pair of 
ostriches; while a couple of the small Egyptian vui- 
tures, wing-clipped, give a realistic touch to a mass of 
rock which crops up not far from the water. 

The advantage of this large dry promenade for such 
animals as antelopes and ostriches cannot be over- 
estimated ; they do not interfere with each other, and 
even if they do not reproduce more freely, the exercise is 
certain to lengthen their lives, if only because in so large 
a space they can be let out in colder weather than it 
was formerly advisable to let them risk facing. Some 
of the antelopes have for years enjoyed the advantage 
of a large run, in this case grassed, which makes it all 
the more remarkable that the old management was so 
remiss in the provision of open spaces. It was re- 
marked in the SaturpDAy Review for May 16, 1903, 
that the hill at the back of the kangaroos’ sheds might 
well be utilised for a playground for these marsupials ; 
this has now been done, and an uninteresting shrubbery 
converted into a green hillock whereon the kangaroos 
disport, if not with the five-fathom bounds they are 
credited with when hunted in Australia, at any rate 
with healthful satisfaction. 

The experiments in keeping monkeys in the open air 
have been very interesting and on the whole encourag- 
ing. It has been found that the hardier kinds, such 
as some baboons, are really better off outside, and the 
row of cages formerly tenanted by a collection of crows 
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has now been permanently stocked with monkeys. The 
breeding here this year of a pair of Japanese monkeys, 
whose infant has been and still is a perennial source of 
delight to visitors, is not, however, one of the special 
results of the open-air system, as was often said, for 
the parents had been out of doors all along, although 
previously their house was a mere hutch. It is worth 
noting that out-door cages were an adjunct of the 
first monkey-house in the Gardens, figured on plate g 
of Mr. Scherren’s book, and were attached to its 
successor also; it is not easy to see why they were 
given up, but probably the wrong kinds of monkeys 
were put out, succumbed, and discredited the whole 
process ; for it is absurd to contend that all animals 
hailing from hot climates can bear our very different 
one with the same impunity, since experience has 
often proved this is not the case. It may certainly be 
suspected that the facilities for exercise in out-door 
enclosures, which are naturally made larger as a rule 
than indoor ones, have nearly as much to do with the 
better health of the animals kept in the open as the less 
vitiated atmosphere they breathe there. 

The otters have been given, on a smaller scale, some- 
what the same improvement in treatment as the sea- 
lions, the pool having been much enlarged and flanked 
with rock-work; but so far the single otter which 
enjoys these premises makes a poor contrast to the 
happy family in the other enclosure. The difficulty is 
that otters are not the most ‘‘clubbable” of animals, 
and the provision of a suitable population for this pond 
will be a matter for some consideration. 

Close to the superintendent’s quarters a little house 
has been erected for the meerkats, not very happily 
constructed perhaps, but, being divided into two and 
well bedded down with sand, it furnishes in one com- 
partment the spectacle of the prairie-marmots and 
burrowing-owls living in natural association ; and here 
also the birds feel themselves so much at home that 
they have bred and successfully reared young in a 
burrow. 

The new small mammals’ house, where wild cats and 
other small carnivora are kept, is a great improvement 
on the old one, if not very interesting to anyone but the 
student of species, and the same may be said of the 
very fine range of stables now in process of erection for 
the various species of cattle. 

In the case of the accommodation for the birds, the 
improvement is even more obvious and is greatly 
appreciated by both the inmates of the new aviaries 
and the public. As long ago as 1887, as one may read 
in Mr. Scherren’s book, the fine flight aviary for water- 
fowl was erected on the site of ‘‘ the waterfowls’ lawn”; 
but here, as in the case of the antelopes’ recreation- 
ground, the old management again stopped short, and 
not till the new secretary was installed was the expe- 
rience gained acted upon. Now, the visitor to the 
Gardens can study birds flying, feeding, and nesting, 
and not only in this great aviary, but in no less than 
three similar flight cages—the newest and largest of 
all, on the site of the old gull-pond, housing gulls, 
herons, and some members of the hawk and crow 
tribe, several of which are breeding; the canal bank 
aviary, wherein are a large assortment of parrots of 
various sizes and colours ; and the small but beautifully 
arranged one between the lion-house and the Fellows’ 
lawn, devoted exclusively to British birds, among 
which the smaller waders, paddling on a very natural- 
looking sandy beach, with a verdant background, are 
conspicuous. 

The parrot aviary, however, is without doubt the 
most popular of all, although the destructive propen- 
sities of the birds have reduced all the trees to 
skeletons; but there is a background of foliage out- 
side, and the sight of these splendidly coloured birds 
on the wing, an impossible one for most people else- 
where than here, is ample compensation for this inevit- 
able disfigurement. Only just before these lines were 
written, a pair of the lovely pink-and-white Leadbeater’s 
cockatoos have launched two young ones on the world, 
reared in a box in which three young Quaker parrakeets 
were fledged last year. Winter and summer these 
birds have remained out, keeping their condition as 
well as their fellows in the parrot-house. It is a pity 
the crows were removed from their company, as the 


combination was very diverting and quite harmless, for 
the ‘‘ happy family’ system, which is really that most 
in accordance with nature, has succeeded so well 
elsewhere in the Gardens. However, a little retro- 
gression here and there is inevitable. 

One glaring instance of a very great retrograde step 
was the abandonment, less than half a dozen years after 
its establishment in 1829, of the Society’s breeding 
farm. To one reading between the lines, the account 
given in the present work would seem to indicate that 
no one took any special interest in this department, 
which naturally languished. Yet the opportunity for 
solving many of the wider scientific problems, to say 
nothing of the convenience of a stowage-place for 
duplicate animals, ought to have kept the farm well to 
the front. It is noticeable, however, that these wider 
scientific problems seldom attract zoologists, who are 
apt to prefer theory to observation and experiment, 
and not until the accurate thinking demanded in other 
sciences is more widely appreciated in zoology can we 
hope for much improvement in this direction. 


NOVELS. 


‘‘The Garden, You, and I.” By Barbara. London: 
Macmillan. 1906. 6s. 


One of the strangest manifestations of book-making, 

one of the most curious freaks in (presumably) success- 
ful publishing at the present day is the continuous 
making and publishing of books about gardens. It has 
been suggested that everybody with a small suburban 
garden-patch will shortly have written a book about it, 
and there is no reason why, given the requisite talent in 
the writer, such a book should not be a notable one. 
‘*‘ Barbara’’ made something of a hit with her volume on 
‘‘ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife”. Here she gives us 
the letters written by some friends, detailing their horti- 
cultural plans and operations, and incidentally develop- 
ing a slight romance and personal interest. It is of 
,course an American book, and much of the practical 
advice will be of but partial value to British garden 
lovers, but your true garden lover is interested in 
reading of other folks’ successes and failures ; for him 
mere enthusiastic talk about well-arranged borders and 
masses of garden colour has its charm. Here, though 
we have much of that, we have also quiet humour in 
the way of putting things, and some pleasant sketches 
of character. The book will do as a companion for a 
holiday afternoon. 


‘‘The Black Cuirassier.”” By Philip L, Stevenson. 
London: Hurst and Blackett, 1906, 6s. 


‘‘ The Black Cuirassier”’ is far less a novel than a 
detailed history of that part of the Thirty Years’ War 
which embraces the battle of Liitzen and the con- 
spiracy and death of Wallenstein. Mr. Stevenson has 
studied his period carefully, and his book is full of 
minute information about the position of troops on the 
march and on the battlefield, with similar matters 
which would be in their proper place in a formal 
history, but in a novel should certainly be curtailed. 
The Thirty Years’ War was waged with peculiar 
ferocity, and the hard and horrible facts are illumined 
in this sombre narrative by no ray of humour and 
hardly one relieving spark of humanity. The hero, 
Walter Devereux, one of those soldiers who actually 
compassed the death of Wallenstein, is harsh and un- 
attractive ; while Irma, Pappenheim’s natural daughter, 
who must pass for heroine, is equally repellent. The 
author has devised one coincidence which is even more 
frightful than the Shakespearean episodes, ‘‘ Enter a 
Father who has killed his Son”, ‘‘ Enter a Son who 
has killed his Father” ; but such ingenuity is not to be 
commended. 


‘‘Loaves and Fishes.” By Bernard Capes. London: 


Methuen. 1906. 6s. 


There is surely something for all tastes in this 
volume of short stories, all of diverse material, one 
tragic and cynical, another mysterious, a third jocose, 
some reminiscent of Hewlett and Merriman, others of 
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Hichens or Conan Doyle. The first, ‘‘ The Gallows 
Bird ”, is a strong, unpleasant study of callous cruelty, 
well enough done to be effective and convincing, 
which is more than can be said for some of the other 
stories, though they are all readable and even remark- 
able if somewhat far-fetched and strained. The style 
is better than usual in Mr. Capes’ work, but it is still 
too mannered and explosive. 


‘‘In the Frock of a Priest”: a Novel. By M. Gavassa. 
London: Skeffington. 1906. 6s. 


An American journalist, disguised as a priest, who 
tumbles into Hades through the crater of Popocatapetl, 
ought to be able to supply interesting copy, but 
Mr. Gavassa’s book goes to pieces on the banks of the 
Styx. The earlier chapters showed a certain power of 
describing life in Mexico, but we have seldom read 
such a tedious farrago as the attempt to realise the 
under-world. The proverbial sheet of paper which 
separates certain portions of this world from the 
adjoining one is stout enough to paralyse the novelist’s 
powers. We suppose the book is meant to be serious, 
but the vision of the harem of Eblis, an indifferent but 
perfectly decorous ballet at an inferior music-hall, will 
be too much for most readers. Mr. Gavassa largely 
adopts Dante’s subterranean political geography, but 
his grammar is defective, his imagination feeble, and 
his occasional verse lamentable. He has enough sense 
of fitness to call his hero Ichabod. 


“Where Two Worlds Meet.” By Sydney Phelps and 
Bridey M. O'Reilly. London: Francis Griffiths. 
1906. 6s. 


The interchange of souls, spirit manifestation and 
conversations, planchette writing, compacts with the 
Evil One, black magic, andall manner of spiritualistic 
demonstration and adventure, form the material of this 
extraordinary effusion, which is apparently intended by 
its authors to be taken quite seriously as an exposition 
and interpretation of spiritual mysteries and hidden 
influences. Except for the accounts of Devonshire 
peasantry and their quaint superstitions, it is a quite 
absurd and negligeable piece of work. 


“The Heart of Helen.” By L. T. Meade. London: 
Long. 1906. 6s. 


Mrs. Meade can always be relied upon to turn out 
fiction which pleases a certain class of readers. Her 
plots and characters are stereotyped and conventional. 
But her breeziness of style secures her books more 
popularity than is enjoyed by better writers. ‘‘The 
Heart of Helen” is a pleasantly told story. The plot 
would fail to arouse more than the mildest excitement 
in any but the most unsophisticated reader. There 
is any amount of love-making and the lovers always 
talk in that absurdly high-flown, exaggerated style 
which a section of the British public presumably 
expects. 


‘The Bands of Orion.” By the Hon. Mrs. N. Grosvenor. 
London: Heinemann. 1906. 6s. 


Out of somewhat commonplace material Mrs. Gros- 
venor has succeeded in weaving an interesting story. 
The tale of a great lady falling in love with an attrac- 
tive ne’er-do-well is by no means new, but Mrs. 
Grosvenor has managed to introduce variety, and to 
bring matters to an unexpected conclusion. The 
author is somewhat prone to platitude, and both com- 
position and grammar are occasionally shaky. The 
book, however, is worth reading. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘‘From Charing Cross to Delhi.” By S. Parnell Kerr. London: 
Unwin. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Kerr’s object in visiting India was apparently that of the 
excursionist purely and simply. If he had any interest greater 
than that of the average globe-trotter we have failed to dis- 
cover it. Of course he must write a book about his trip, and 
he does so knowing perfectly well that the necessity will ve 


called in question. Hence he says pretty plainly that it is not 
for others to dictate to him whether or not he shall put his im- 
pressions into literary shape. He manages to say passably 
well a good deal which has been said by a hundred others, and 
he has some fairly good photographs of out of the way as 
well as familiar places. Toa considerable extent his chapt 
are made up of dialogues which lend an air of novelty to the 
matter and enable him to give both sides of a question in 
crisp controversial form. Some of these talks are very sugges- 
tive, whether had with an Indian prince who is a Socialist 
practising reckless individualism in the belief that it may 
further the Socialist cause ; with the Babu who met the author’s 
objections to an Indian parliament point by point ; or with his 
friend J. —— who afforded him so excellent an idea of the 
triumphs and the difficulties of the British district representa- 
tive of the Raj. Mr. Kerr’s book is therefore not altogether 
a collection of globe-trotter commonplaces, but in a light and 
easy way conveys the ideas of a man who has eyes for Eastern 
scenery and an ear for Indian problems. He should however 
know better than to write of the Indian Council in London 
when he means the India Council. 


‘* Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage 1684-7.” Albany 
(N.Y.): McDonough. 1906. 5 dollars net. 


For the student of the early voyages and explorations of the 
French in America few expeditions are more fascinating than 
La Salle’s adventures on the Mississippi over what the 
eighteenth - century chronicler describes as “above eight 
hundred leagues of barbarous and unknown countries, without 
any beaten roads, without towns, and without any of those con- 
veniences which render travelling more easy in all other parts”. 
La Salle, as John Fiske once said, occupies a place among the 
heroes of France in the New World second only to Champlain. 
Champlain gave France Canada, La Salle gave her Louisiana. 
He had a genius for exploration, but he was unfortunately a 
domineering personality and made himself many enemies. 
His great work was summarily terminated by his murder. 
This new edition of Joutel’s Journal containing historical and 
biographical introduction, notes and index by Mr. H. R. Stiles, 
a bibliography of the discovery of the Mississippi by Mr. 
Appleton Griffin, the Librarian of Congress, and the map of the 
original French edition published in Paris in 1713, will be a 
welcome addition to many libraries on both sides of the 
Atlantic. A fact of some interest is that the volume is intended 
as the conclusion of a series on “The Discovery and Explora- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley”, of which the first appeared 
more than half a century ago. The original idea was that of 
the late Dr. John Gilmary Shea, the historian, to whose 
memory the present excellent reprint is dedicated. 


‘* Russian Made Easy.’ By Alexander Kinloch. Second Edition. 
London: Thacker. 1906. Qs. 


‘* Russian Reader.” Adapted from the French Original for English 
Speaking Students. By Samuel H. Harper. University of 
Chicago: At the University Press. London: Luzac. 1906. 
13s. 6d. 


“ The knowledge of living languages constituted one of the 
most precious bonds between the civilisations of the various 
European nations and was one of the best guarantees of 
peace.” Personal intercourse between nations nowadays has 
become so fashionable and so easy that facilities for learning 
the language rapidly and efficiently before visiting a country 
should be welcome not only to the serious student but to the 
pleasure seeking traveller as well. Russia is at present the 
country which is attracting most of the attention of the civilised 
world. The Russian people, as revealed to a close observer, 
constitute perhaps one of the most difficult and yet the 
most interesting subjects for study from an ethnological and 
psychological point of view. Difficult because a proper esti- 
mate of their peculiar national characteristics is unattainable 
without knowledge of their language and a more or less inti- 
mate acquaintance with their everyday life and manners. In 
the combined methods of the two works under our present 
notice, the English student and the English traveller will 
probably find one of the most practical systems of studying 
a language. The author of “Russian Made Easy” as 
ex-interpreter and counsel for many years at the Russian law 
courts for H.M. Consulate has probably had unique opportu- 
nities of acquiring a native’s knowledge of the Russian 
language. The book is specially designed, we are told in a 
leaflet, to meet the requirements of the examinations held by 
the C.S. Commission by well grounding the student on the 
grammatical structure of the language and promoting at the 
same time a rapid acquisition of its colloquial use. Idiomatic 
phrases, followed by ordinary dialogues on topical subjects, 
concluding with manuscript-reading texts and an English- 
Russian vocabulary combine to provide a useful manual not 
simply for the student but likewise for the traveller in Russian 
territory. ‘The Russian Reader” is an adaptation for English 
speaking students of the French original published in Paris : 
“ Manuel pour Etude de la Langue Russe”, by M. Paul 
Boyer, professor in PEcole des Langues Orientales and M. H. 


(Continued on page 340.) 
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‘Speranski his Russian colleague at the same school. The 
author of the English version is a pupil of M. Boyer and son 
of the late president of the University of Chicago. His work 
is intended to assist the student in his further progress after he 
has acquired a rudimentary knowledge of the grammar. The 
object of the “ Reader”, the author states, is to present an 
adequate picture of spoken Russian and of its means of 
expression. The book contains a collection of texts taken 
from the works of Tolstoy, which present perfect models of the 
language as actually spoken. The difficulties which arise in 
these texts receive immediate explanation by copious foot notes. 
A vocabulary comprising all the words of the texts is appended 
to the “Reader”. The two books together embody a very 
practical, easy and rapid system of learning a language by 
reading aloud on a previously laid foundation of elementary 
grammar. 


LAW BOOKS. 


“‘Trial of Eugéne Marie Chantrelle.” Edited by A. Duncan 
Smith. London: Sweet and Maxwell. 1906. 5s. 


This is the latest volume of the Notable Scottish Trials series. 
It has not the extraordinary varied interest of the trial of 
Madeleine Smith; but it rivals that of Pritchard though 
Chantrelle’s name has not reached quite the bad eminence of 
tthe Glasgow doctor. Chantrelle was a Frenchman who had 
been trained for medicine in France but had not qualified 
probably on account of loose habits. He settled in Edinburgh 
and taught French for some years, being married to a 
Frenchwoman. It was for the poisoning of his wife by some 
Preparation of opium that he was tried and convicted in 1878. 
He had a kind of private medical practice in a certain circle 
chiefly of his compatriots and had all the appliances at hand 
for malpractice. Like Palmer and Pritchard, and it may be 
said of all poisoners apparently, Chantrelle was exceedingly 
vain and had an inordinate belief in his own cleverness. It 
was one of the facts against him that he had terrified his wife 
‘by stating that he could administer poison to her which no 
analysis could detect. This and the other selected trials are 
of value for the extraordinary display of legal and medical 
ability. All the counsel engaged were men of the very first 
rank. Lord Watson and Lord Robertson subsequently sat in 
the House of Lords, the first renowned for law above his 
contemporaries, the other one of the most eloquent of his day 
both at the Bar and in Parliament ; and Lord Trayner, one of 
the brightest intellects then at the Bar, subsequently became a 
Judge of the First Division of the Court of Session. Lord 
Moncrieff, second only in reputation within the last half-century 
to Lord President Inglis, was the presiding judge. The chief 
medical witnesses were Sir Douglas Maclagan and Sir Henry 
Littlejohn, two very famous medical jurists. The trial is edited 
for lawyers and doctors and not as a mere popular newspaper 
report by Mr. Smith with all the thoroughness which distin- 
-“guishes the series. 


“The Law Relating to the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 
By Percy M. Burton and Guy H. Guillum Scott. London: 
Murray. 1906. 3s. 6d. net. 


We believe there is no previous law book treating on this 
subject. It has been undertaken by the authors at the instance 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; 
but they are careful to add that though the society has placed 

ets record and reports of cases at their disposal they have 
written the book throughout strictly from a legal point of 
view rather than from the standpoint of the humanitarian. It 
was certainly necessary that they should do so if they wished 
it to have any authority in the guidance of practitioners. 
They would need to be as above suspicion as the society 
itself, which in certain cases is entitled to receive half the 
fines inflicted but always declines to do so lest its prosecu- 
tions should be misconstrued. The authors have included 
every possible topic relating to the treatment of animals 
that are for any purpose in the possession and under the 
-control of man whether they are used for sport or exhibi- 
tion or for utilitarian purposes, or as in the case of vivisection 
with scientific aims. It also includes the kindred topics of 
the protection of wild birds. On the whole’ the law is now 
rather extensive, though the authors point out that it is com- 
paratively recent, the first Act dating only from 1822. The 
subject is interesting as showing the change of opinion from 
the days of the common law, when cock-fighting, bear and 
bull-baiting and dog-fighting were not only permitted but were 
‘fashionable and popular amusements ph when man was 
allowed as much treedom with his property in animals as 
he was with his property in inanimate objects. 


“‘ The Principles of Commercial Law.” By Joseph Hurst and Lord 
Robert Cecil. Second Edition, by Joseph Hurst. London: 
Stevens and Haynes. 1906. 


The best criticism of a law book is usually the fact that it 
has been found useful by the classes for whom it was designed 
and has in consequence passed into more than one edition. 


This is the case with the above-named well-known law book ; 
and a re-examination of the present second edition shows that 
its usefulness is based on the qualities of brevity and concise- 
ness, accuracy and good arrangement which are the ideal at 
which a law writer may always be supposed to aim but which 
is most difficult to achieve. It is indeed remarkable that in 
so short a compass as four htindred pages, including the chief 
Acts such as the Bills of Exchange, the Partnership, the Sale of 
Goods and the Factors Acts, the complex subject of commercial 
law should have been so satisfactorily treated. Mr. Hurst has 
revised this second edition : it being stated that Lord Robert 
Cecil by reason of his many other engagements, which we may 
add have been enlarged since the first edition by his becoming 
not only a K.C. but a member of Parliament, has taken no 
part in preparing this edition except that he has revised and 
brought up to date the chapter on contract in general. The 
authors remark that this edition has been postponed to allow of 
the inclusion of a Marine Insurance Act and a Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. As both were delayed so long it had to be issued 
without them. Since the preface was written the Corrupt 
Practices Act has been passed. It adds a new and important 
chapter to commercial law but it awaits elucidation by decision ; 
and at this stage the book loses nothing of utility by its being 
omitted. 


‘‘ Introduction and Notes to Sir Henry Maine's ‘ Ancient Law.’” 
By Frederick Pollock. London: Murray. 1906. 2s. Gd. net. 


We noticed some time ago Sir Frederick Pollock’s edition 
of “Ancient Law” containing his notes to the text. These 
notes are now published in separate book form, and there is a 
certain advantage in having them presented independently. 
They are not disjecta membra as annotations often are, but form 
little compact essays which appear to invite inclusion in a 
volume on their own account. Mr. Murray’s reprint with 
these notes was so cheap and good that a purchaser for the 
first time of Maine might well be satisfied with it ; but there 
are students for whom an old edition has associations and they 
want no other. This reprint will enable them to place the new 
Pollock beside the old Maine with absolute contentment. 

‘A Treatise on Order XIV.” By Ernest Arthur Jelf. London : 
Law Times” Office. 1906. 


On a very unpromising subject Mr. Jelf has written a very 
original and even interesting book : its originality extends even 
to the external form, and one recognises with almost a shade 
of amusement that there is appropriateness in the departure 
from the conventional shape. It is exactly such as a prac- 
titioner will welcome: it so evidently means business. The 
days of “special pleading” are over, yet Mr. Jelf brings to 
bear on the intricacies of Order XIV. the sort of enthusiasm for 
legal points which made Mr. Tidd Pratt the idol of Uriah 
Heep. Mr. Jelf has always shown ingenuity both in his choice 
of subjects and the verve and even literary style which he 
brings to bear on the most unpromising themes. His industry 
and painstaking are remarkable and we should suppose that 
on his present topic he has said all there is to be said. For 
the information of the layman one may state that Order XIV. 
is a Procedure in the High Court which is intended to stop and 
does stop many a dishonest defendant from setting up bogus 
defences and delaying his creditors. It is curious that what 
Mr. Jelf calls “ this immensely important body of law” should 
have no place in the County Courts. ‘This may perhaps 
account for County Courts being known as popular courts. 


For this Week’s Books see page 342. 
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JUST A novel with a 
PUBLISHED. strong human interest. 


H. G WELLSS 


NEW NOVEL, 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ Kipps,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpov. 


DON QUIXOTE. 


A Literary Study. 


WALTER STEPHENS. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltp., London, Paris, New York and Melbourne, 
and of all Booksellers. 
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THE BRITISH MOTOR 
TOURISTS’ A.B.C. 


The book is now recognised as indispensable to Motorists. Special 
articles by well-known authorities, and a mass of useful information. 
The best Maps of the best roads. 
OF THE FIRST EDITION 
The Lapigs’ Fietp says: ‘‘ A really valuable friend to the motorist......Really 
an acquisition. 
TRibUNE calls it ‘‘ A mass of well-adjusted information for motorists.” 
The Dany CHRONICLE says it is “‘ Well worthy of careful a the happy 
motorist. 
According to the GUARDIAN it is “An invaluable book for motorists.” 
The Saturpay Review says: “ It is not views but facts that we want in a 
guide, and these are given with alphabetical simplicity.” 
The SrortsMAN thinks that “It may be genuinely recommended to all who 
motor.’ 
Price 1s. in cloth ; in leather extra gilt, 5s. 
The Five-Shilling Copy is enriched in this edition by a beautiful Frontispiece 
n_ Colours, fom a special Drawing by DOUGLAS ALMOND, R.L., entitled 
STAR 
Ataill - arm and good Booksellers ; or, post free (3a. extra) from 
THE PUBLISHER, 30 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Bd. Weekly. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 
THE CONFLICT OF CREEDS. 
By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 
THE SPIRIT OF CRICKET. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFicEes: 6 BELL’s Buitpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week’s Review of the Book Trade. 
Price tid. Post free 2d. 
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Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4 d, 
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Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


The Works of John Ruskin (Library Edition: Vol. XXVI.). George 
Allen, 21s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 


George Washington (James A. Harrison). Putnams. 5s. 
American Literary Masters (Leon H. Vincent). Constable. 8s. 6d. 
net. 
FICTION 


Silas Strong (Irving Bacheller). Unwin. 6s. 

The Tea-Planter (F. E. Penny). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Private War (Louis J. Vance). Grant Richards. 6s. 

The Master-Man. Lane. 6s. 

Fisherman’s Gat (Edward Noble) ; The Safety of the Honours (Allan 
McAulay). Blackwood. 65. each. 

The Portals of Love (Violet Tweedale) ; The Ingenious Captain Cobbs 
(G. W. Appleton). Long. 6s. each. 

The Whirligig of Time (Beatrice Whitby). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Rachel the Outsider (Mrs. H. H. Penrose). Chapman and Hall. 65. 

The Luddingtons (Florence Collins). Heinemann. 6s. 

In the Flower of Her Youth (L. T. Meade). Nisbet. 6s. 

Gossips Green (Mrs. Henry Dudeney). Cassell. 6s. 

In the Shadow of the Lord (Mrs. Hugh Fraser) ; The Car of Destiny 
(C. N. and A. M. Williamson); The Ladder to the Stars (Jane 
Helen Findlater). Methuen. 6s. each. 

An Anglo-French Maid (Marion Cosmo Clarke), 6s. ; Ivy (A. H. 
Biggs), 3s. 6d. Drane. 


Girt Books 


The City at the Pole (Gordon Stables). Nisbet. 35. 6d. 

Foxy Grandpa’s Surprises (‘‘ Bunny”); Buster Brown’s Pranks 
(R. F. Outcault) ; The Upside Downs of Little Lady Lovekins 
and Old Man Muffaroo (G. Verbeck). Chambers. 3s. 6d. net 
each. 

Britain’s Sea Story (E. E. Speight and R. Morton Nance); The 
Boy’s Life of Christ (William B, Forbush). Hodder and Stoughton. 
55. each. 

HISTORY 


The First Half of the Seventeenth Century (Herbert J. C. Grierson). 
Blackwood. 55. net. 
The First Annexation of the Transvaal (W. J. Leyds). Unwin. 


21s. net. 

Memorials of Old Wiltshire (Edited by Alice Dryden). Bemrose. 
15s. net. 

France in 1802 (Contemporary Letters by Henry Redhead Yorke. 
Edited and Revised by J. A. C. Sykes). Heinemann. 6s. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 


The Complete Rugby Footballer on the New Zealand System (D. 
Gallaher and W. J. Stead). Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 

The Romance of Plant Life (G. F. Scott Elliot); The Romance 
of Animal Arts and Crafts (H. Coupin and J. Lea). Seeley. 


55. each. 
SCIENCE 
Tuberculosis: Its Origin and Extinction (W. Pickett Turner). Black. 
2s. 6d. net. 


A Guide to Diseases of the Nose and Throat and their Treatment 
(Charles A. Parker). Arnold. 18s. net. 


THEOLOGY 


The Interlinear Bible 1611 and 1885. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 
My Experiences of the Island of Cyprus (B. Stewart). Skeffingtons. 
6s. 


Purchas His Pilgrimes (Samuel Purchas. Vols, XV. and XVI.). 
Glasgow: MacLehose. 12s. 6d. net each. 

Uganda to Khartoum : Life and Adventure on the Upper Nile (Albert 
B. Lloyd). Unwin. Ios. 6d. net. 

Carthage ahd Tunis (Douglas Sladen. 2 vols.). Hutchinson. 245. 


net. 
A Wanderer in London (E. V. Lucas). Methuen. 6s. 
Adventures in the Great Deserts (H. W. G. Hyrst). Seeley. 55. 
The Romance of Polar Exploration (G. Firth Scott). Pearson. 5s. 
Humorous Side-Lights on a Scotch Tour (S. Kathleen Warden) ; 
Methuen in South Africa (H. S. Gaskell). Drane. 
Cac 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Book-Auction Records (Edited by Frank Karslake. Vol. IIL). 
Karslake & Co. 

Celebrated Crimes of the Russian Court (Alexandre Dumas). Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s. net. 

Covent Garden Theatre, the Annals of: 1732-1897 (Henry S. Wynd- 
ham. 2 vols). Chatto and Windus. 21s. net. 

Education for Mothers and Teachers, Notes on (Caroline S. Hill). 
Seeley. Is. 6d. net. 

Municipal Elections and How to Fight Them (J. Seymour Lloyd). 
Vacher. Is. net. 

and Musicians (R. A. Streatfield). Methuen. 7s. 6a, 


Pribbles and Prabbles: or Rambling Reflections on Varied Topics 
(Late Major-General Patrick Maxwell). Skeffingtons. os. net. 

Secret Life, The: Being the Book of a Heretic. Lane. 6s. 

Stray Leaves (Herbert Paul). Lane. 5s. net. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


PRICE 5s. NET. 


By W. DALTON. 


Mr. Datton’s New Book is made up of articles which appeared in the 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


graphy of the game has been added. 


Tatler :—‘* By far the most complete 
and comprehensive work on the game 
which has yet been published... . Iam 
frequently asked why there is not some 
standard book on the game, which should 
generally be accepted as the one recognised 
authority on the subject. Well, here we 
have it at last.” 


Public Opinion says Saturday ” 
Bridge’ presents so many fascinating pro- 
blems, and suggests such interesting and 
in some cases daring solutions, that the 
average player will realise to how small an 
extent he has secured command of the 
game.” 


:—** Admirably lucid. .. . Mr. 
Dalton has a way of imparting his instruc- 
tions and suggestions which is as pleasant 
as it is simple, and those who are prepared 
to accept his view of the superiority of 
practice to theory could not have a more 
agreeable or better qualified mentor.” 


Outlook :—** The most philosophic and 
ingenious work on Bridge yet written.” 


Daily Express :—‘* Bids fair to be the 
standard book on the game. . . . A very 
complete and exhaustive treatise.” 


Lioyd’s News :—** Most comprehensive 
work yet issued on the popular game. . . . 
While clear and firm in his judgments the 
author is not unduly dogmatic.” 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by 
the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed 
Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a 
No Trump Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand 
in a No Trump Game 

The Play of the Third Hand 
against a Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second 
Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


The articles have been revised, and a vemarkable Brblio- 


Publisher °and Bookseller :—‘* We “are 
convinced the work has only to be read 
to be recognised by all experts as the first 
of text-books on the subject yet issued.” 


Times :—** These agreeably written 
papers on points of policy and customs by 
a well-known authority will attract Bridge 


players.” 


Sunday Times says :—‘* As an authority 
on Bridge, Mr. Dalton’s supremacy is 
acknowledged. ‘** Saturday” Bridge’ is 
written not for the tyro, but for the player 
who already has a sufficient grasp of the 
game to desire an expert opinion as to 
what should be done in a particular set 
of circumstances.” 


Morning Leader :—‘*Mr. Dalton may 
be called an eclectically practical teacher. 
. . . Everything he says is illuminating.” 


Tribune :—‘* The Bridge player who is 
anxious to improve and has not at his 
command the best of all methods—constant 
play with people who are better players 
than himself—may get a great deal of 
assistance from these sensible and instruc- 
tive pages.” 


Queen :—‘* Those who love Bridge for its 
own sake will do well to get ‘ ‘‘ Saturday ” 
Bridge.’ Its get-up leaves nothing to be 
desired.” 


The book is published in both white and art green cloths, so that purchasers 


may make their chotce. 


Lf there is any difficulty in getting the book, tt will be 


sent post free on receipt of 5s. 3a. direct from the office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


ULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STU- 
DENTS are provided in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and 
“‘Lheology at Composition Fees, or Students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 4. 


For tuses and all information ly to the Secretary, King’s Colle; 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 
Michaelmas Term commences October 8. 
Apply to the Vice-PrinciPaL, 13 Kensington Square. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and 
Army. Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing Fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-bath, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Cadet Corps, &c. at! to 
the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the Secretary, 32 Sackville 
Street, London, W. 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Lrp., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 


y 
MR - GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 

sid Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Ruemientions. WOOL. 
WICH.—July, 1903: C. Wilson (first trial from here), rt ay 
November, 1993: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial) July, 1905: 
(Somerset L.1. first trial). SANDHURST. —July, 1906 : Ney 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Sees 

19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
Wues en, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. oliday pupils received, and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummond Hay, Principals. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


oaee Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 

lelhng. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Lovisa GaNnN, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Pre tory School. Very mod fees for board 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site. close to Lord’ .. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarshirs, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul’ ‘sy 1905.— Write for Prospectus. 


ASTBOURNE.—PUPILS COACHED for Uni- 


versities, Militia Googenies, &c. Recent successes: rst class Previous 
Exam., Cambridge, Part II. Responsions, Oxford.—G. CotvitLe, M.A. Oxon., 
Park View, 16 Blackwater Road ; assisted by Captain Trydell. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 

Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 

ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schoois and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOYS’ (PREPARATORY). 
Patron—The Marquis of Abergavenny, K.G. 
Thorongh Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Individual attention given to all pupils. 

Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 

Headmaster’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For prospectus, views, &c., address Nevill House. 


~INGING, Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 
(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice ‘Irials. For appoint- 
ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘* Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 


variable success with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 
Maida Hill. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 

Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. ent, 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


ARGATE,.—Clovelly, Cliftonville. Good Middle-class School for 


Girls. Preparation f for exams. Limited number only received. Prospec- 
tus and ref es on app ion. Autumn Term, September 2oth. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE,—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 

thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 

arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 
Esplanade. 


ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


H ERNE BAY.—NeEw boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excelient grounds. 


Good diet.— Prospectus on application. 


~HREWSBURY HOUSE School for Girls, Bruns- 
wick Place, Hove, Brighton. Recognised by the Board of Education. ~ 
Music, bse am Langua ry, Dressmaking, Physical Culture. Senior and 
Junior Divisions.— Gr iteewesed Prospectus address the Misses NorMAN. 


RIGHTON.—Rokesley House, Marine Parade.— 
Old-established School for daughters of gentlemen.—Apply the PrinciPAaL. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen's sons. 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 

ounding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
Goice production, Languages. es, gymnasium, sea- —PRINCIPAL. 


RIGHTON.—47 Sussex Square (the best part of 
Brighton). A limited number of Boys specially cared for. Gymnasia and 
Playing Field. Every comfort. 
Apply—H. G. A. Cuatmers, M.A, 
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Ae AM HOUSE SCHOOL, Southborough, 
Tunbridge Wells. Recognised by the Board of "Education. 

bracing air, 500 feet above sea-level. Tennis, croquet, &c. Principal : Miss bon 

late Visiting Mistress North London Collegiate School for Girls. 


MAIDA VALE SCHOOL. 


UTUMN TERM commences September 18th. 


Apply the Principat, 
36 Warrington Crescent, Maida Vale, London, W. 


botels and Boarding houses, 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, ig | —— and other games. 
fon 358.—Telegrams : ‘‘ Claxton, Brighton.” Nat. T 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 
Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 
Theatre. Also within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.—Apply, ProrrietREss. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, oo Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. l the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN NIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED yi va AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address BOOKMEN, ag Codes : Unicopg and A B C, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues frangaises et étrangeéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le 1er et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 

Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1906 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros 4 partir du iter Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 anges ques gravures choisies i les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L°OPERA. Dzrecreur, JEAN FINOT, 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES, ENGLISH. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Medizval Times, with a concise Dicti of Terms, &c., used. 
Georce_Cuincu, F.G.S., Author of ‘Old English Churches.” Illustrated. In 
cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Speci- 
mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


BEE-KEEPING, BOOK OF: a very Prac- 


tical and Complete Manual on the Proper Management of Bees, especially 
written for Beginners and Amateurs who have but a few Hives. By W. B. WEB- 
sTER, First-class Expert, B.B.K.A. Fully illustrated. In paper, price 1s., by 
post, 1s. 2d. ; in cloth, price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 8d. 


BRIDGE: Its Whys and Wherefores. The 


Game taught by Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as 
“* Scientific Whist ” and ‘‘ Solo Whist,” and by the same Author, C. . MELROSE. 
With Illustrative Hands in Colours. New and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d., by post, 3s. 10d. ; in half leather, gilt top, price 5s. 6d., by post, 


5s. tod, 


CANARY BOOK. The Breeding, Rearing, 


and Management of all Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other 
matters connected with this Fancy. By Ropert L. Watiace. Third Edition. In 
cloth a gilt, ~ 5s., by post ss. 4d.; with Coloured Plates, price 6s. 6d., by post 
6s. 10d. Also in separate vols. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


A Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart THORBURN. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueper, F.S.A. With 42 
Plates, illustrating over 360 Coins. In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post 10s. 10d. 


DOGS, BRITISH. Their Points, Selection, 


. and Show Preparation. Third Edition. By W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor of 
“ The Bazaar,” assisted by eminent specialists. Beautifully illustrated with full-page 
and other engravings of typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from 
photographs of living dogs, and numerous smaller Illustrations inthe Text. This is 
the fullest work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, 
demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price r2s. 6d., by post 13s. 


DRAGONFLIES, BRITISH. Being an Ex- 


haustive Treatise on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, 
and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, BA. Very fully illustrated with 27 Plates, 
illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 
White Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 31s. 11d. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of ali the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J. H. Statsr. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 


GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin ; with other Information of Value to the 
Game Preserver. By W. CARNEGIE. Illustrated by F. W. Fronawk, M. F. 
Lypox, and others. he cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 11d. 


GARDENING, DICTIONARY OF. A Practi- 


cal Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illus- 
trated with 3,150 Engravings. Edited by G. NicHotson, Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew; assisted by Prof. Trait, M.D., Rev. P. W. My es, 
B.A., F.LS., W. agi a GarrETT, and other Specialists. In 5 vols., large 
post 4to. Cloth gilt, price £4, carriage paid £4 1s. 6d. 


HAWK MOTHS, BOOK OF BRITISH. A 


4 Popular and Practical Manual for all Lepidopterists. Copiously illustrated 
in black and white from the Author’s own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. qd. 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 


the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By 
. H. SLarer, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
n cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


ORCHIDS: their Culture and Management. 


~ W. Watson (Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. Contains Full Descriptions of all Species and 
Varieties that are in General Cultivation, a List of Hybrids and their Recorded 
Parentage, and Detailed Cultural Directions. By Henry J. CHAPMAN, one of the 
finest growers and judges in the Kingdom (member of the Orchid and Scientific 
Committees of the Royal Horticultural Society). Beautifully I/lustrated with 180 
Engravings and 20 Coloured Pl.tes. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt extra, price 25s., by 
Post 25s. 6d. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomcly Illustrated with Engravings of 
Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 
the latest Values realised. By the Kev. E. A. DownmMan. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by Auprry Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
“The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


PIG, BOOK OF THE. The Selection, 


Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its 
Diseases ; The Curing and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and 
other information appertaining to Pork Farming. By Professor James Lone. 
Fully Illustrated wih Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. New 
and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. And 


their Values. Dealing with English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and 
a Character, and Prints relating to Sports of the Field. A very valuable book 
to all Owners or Collectors of old Sporting Books or Prints. Many a valuable old 
rint has been thrown away for want of just such information as this book gives. 
By J..H. Stater, Author of ‘‘ Library Manual,” ‘* Engravings and Their Value,” 
&c. In cloth gilt, price <s., by post 5s. 4d. 


Round the World in an Armchair. 


It is not given to all of us totravel. Many would 
like to wander across the earth and view its 
numberless marvels; only the few DO. Some 
cannot because of home ties, others perhaps 
owing to expense, but most because they cannot 
afford to neglect their business. Now, however, 
in the fascinating pictures and pages of ‘“‘ The 
World of To-Day” you may do the Grand Tour 
without leaving home. 


WORLD 


A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF 


6 Lavishly Illustrated Volumes of 280 pages each, forming 

a veritable cinematograph presentment of the whole world. 

Each Volume (measuring 11} by 73) contains 4 Coloured 
Plates, 4 Coloured Maps, 125 Illustrations. 


“The World of To-Day” is a vividly painted 
picture of the World as it is. Its price is £2 8s. 


MR. HOPE MONCRIEFF takes his reader, in imagination, into 
every corner of the globe. Panorama after panorama is spread out ; 
each one more wonderful than its predecessor. 

Just as a locomotive takes up water without stopping on its 
journey, so the reader of this work acquires knowledge of lands and 
peoples, industries, commerce, and government, as he travels over 
Mr. Moncrieff's delightful Permanent Way. He learns practically 
unconsciously. 

From the text of this a chronicle of the world’s wonders 
figures are rigorously excluded. These in tabulated, easily accessible 
form are given at the end of each Section. 

An ingenious system of diagrams shows at a glance: commerce, 
populations, religions, Xc. 

‘*The magnificent full-page drawings in colour ”—to quote from 
a review—add greatly to the enjoyment of the reader. They present 
to his mind’s eye the local colour of the scenes described. 

Numerous maps are spread throughout the work, many produced 
in colour, all prepared from the very latest surveys. 

No other work of this scope exists, save one published years ago 
at £12; therefore you have a book worth £12 for a fifth of that sum. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The 6 Volumes, all carriage paid, will be sent at 

once on receipt of a postal order for 5/- and 

nothing more will be due for one month, when a 

further sum of &/- is payable, and so on till the 
full price is paid. 


Many notable people have ordered the work, including : 
Viscount Hayashi Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G. 
Lord Bingham Mr. Harry De Windt 

His Excellency the Turkish Ambassador 


The right to refuse any order is reserved, and all orders will be 
executed in strict rotation. 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM. 
The Proprietors of  PuBLic OPINION,” 6, Bel?s Buildings, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Please register my name as @ Subscriber for “ The World of 
To-day.” J enclose 5|- and agree to remit etght similar payments 
monthly and a final payment of 3|- (£2 8s. in all) to whomsocver you 
may depute. 


Address .. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cleth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Eesays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
ae 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russext. 
2 Vols. 


A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 
Austen Leicu. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss Austen. 

The Eversley Bible, Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Mackarr, M.A. In 7 vols. 

Vol. Il. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. lV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Galderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FirzGeravp. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLLaRD. 2 vols. 
Bean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 

Edition. 9 vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. H Dante, and other Essays. 

St. Anseim. | Bacon. | Spenser. 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1345. 

The Beginning of the Middie Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from Tie Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcu. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Lestre Srepxen and Sir Freperick 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Morzey, M.P. 
Miscellianies. Essays. Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. ALpis 
Wricut. 2vols. New Edition. 

Letters of Edward to Fanny Kemble, 

More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricut. 
Avpis WriGuHr. 
Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. Bartey SauNnDERs. 
®° The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Goss. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 3 vo. 
The Making of Engiand. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. : vols. 

Stray Studies from Engiand and italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 

Literary Essays. 

Essays on some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

Theological Essays. 

Gretioteme on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 


of Reli us and Scientific Thought. dited 
his Niece, Be Roscoe. 


Brief Literary Criticisms. Edited by his Niece, Ecizasetu M. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon Aincer. In 2 vols. 
l. Serious Poems. 
fol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 12 vols. 
Method and Results. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Mume. With Helps tothe Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Harrison. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘The Progress of 
Greece " and “‘ Byron in Greece." By Sir Richarp C. Jesu. Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney Corvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 13 vols. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 
Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Arncer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia, 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Lei ter’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cxaries and Marv Lams. 

The — of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charlies Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 
A. 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davin Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 12 vols. 


Voitaire. « vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 

Diderot and the Encyclopzedists. 2 vols. 

On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 

Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. : vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. : vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W.H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


Anne Tuackeray RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo. | Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SmeTHam and 
Witutam Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Davigs. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. 


New Edition. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 


West. By Brooke Foss Westcotr, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Knicut. In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. Manesse. 

Poetical Works. 3 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
| 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well Spt 
got up, of ‘ London and Environs.’ ” 


Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“* Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


** Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘*Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


l oO N DO N “ A brilliant book.”— Times. 


‘Particularly good.”— Academy. 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND COOK, M.A. 
24 Maps and Plans. 


ENVI RONS. 60 Illustrations. 


“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


4th Edition, Revised, 


100 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 


60 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, {/- each. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & New YorK: BRENTANO’S. 
The Raiiway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Peautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales. 1s. and 2s. 
List post free.—Darlington & Llangollen. 


HE 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is copiously Illustrated with Reproductions from Old Masters, Photographs, 
Paintings and Drawings of some of the best Naval and Military Artists of the 
day, and the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of the 
Regiments of the Army and Ships of the Navy, with their respective Stations. 
Other features include Leading Articles on the ‘‘Army and Navy Month by 
Month”; Items of General and Personal Intelligence, a Diary of Coming Events 
in the Two Services, Reviews of Service Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety 
of useful and interesting Information. 

The Army & Navy CuRonicte is published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 


A Specimen C. “7, Scale of C. hang es fer Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
weceipt of a Post Card addressed to Tne MANAGER, Offices of the Army & Navy 
CHRONICLE (Department S.R.), 
111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 

The ‘A. & N. C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 
from the Office if required. 

— IONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 
Declaration of Dividend No. 34. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A DIVIDEND of 110 per cent. 
twenty-two shillings per share) has been declared by the Board for the half-year 
-ending 30th of September, 1906. 

This Dividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
‘Company at the close of business on_ 29th of September, 1906, and to holders of 
COUPON No. 22, attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The Transfer Books wil] be closed from rst to 7th of October, 1906, both days 
inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, — urg, and to European Shareholders from the London 
Office, No. 1, London Wall ey E.C., on or about sth of November, 1906. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 22, 
at the London Othee of the Company. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will be 
@ayable at any time on or after the sth of November, 1 

By Order of the Board 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office: No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
131th September, 1906. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 
The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East Lon 


don. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply MATRON, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone: 4466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 


of London. 

2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 

3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 

4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 


never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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MESSRS. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.'S 


LIST. 


Now Ready. 
THE KING OF COURT POETS: 


A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of Lodovico Ariosto. 
By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of ‘‘ Dukes and Poets 
in Ferrara,” &c. 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Illustrated with rare Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of “The Life of William 
Makepeace Thackeray.” 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM STUBBS, 
Bishop of Oxford, 1825-1901. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


Next Week’s Books. 


THE LIFE of CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND (Hans Breitmann). 
By Mrs. PENNELL. 
2 vols. ImIlustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK, B.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Political Science, M‘Gill University, Montreal. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. 


By DUM DUM, Author of ‘* Rhymes of the East,” 
**Tn the Hills.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


6/- Novels. 
THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


HOLYLAND. 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of ‘ Jorn Uhl.” 


THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. 
By E. NESBIT, Author of ‘* The Red House.” 
[Sept. 24. 


THE WOMAN’S VICTORY 
And other Stories. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of ‘ Dorothea,” 
**The Healers,” &c. 


IOLE. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘ Cardigan,” 
**The Maids of Paradise,” &c, §s. 


LONDON: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED. 


NOTE.—Mr. Unwin’s new Autumn List 
gives particulars of many important new 
volumes of Biography, Travel, History, 
Fiction, Science and Natural History, 
Religion and Philosophy, Politics and 
Economics. Send for a copy at once. 


VOLUMES READY. 


A LITERARY HISTORY EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A. 
OF PERSIA, from By (Literary History Series.) 
Firdawsi until Sa’di. I2s. 6d. net. [ Sept. 24. 


THE FIRST ANNEXATION W. J. LEYDS, LL.D. 


OF THE TRANSVAAL.  %Y Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
LINKS IN MY LIFE Commander 

ON LAND AND By J. W. GAMBIER, R.N. 
SEA. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


UGANDA TO 
KHARTOUM. 


ALBERT B. LLOYD. 


By 81 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


S. PARNELL KERR. 
65 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


FROM CHARING 


CROSS TO DELHI. By 


SAUNTERINGS Major-General SEYMOUR. 


IN SPAIN. By filustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Sept. 24. 
COURT BEAUTIES py R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 
OF OLD WHITEHALL. Y Illustrated. 15s. net. 
BEST PLAYS OF Edited, and with an Introduction, 
GEORGE FARQUIIAR by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
(Mermaid Series). Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 
SHORT HISTORY OF py ISRAEL ABRAHAMS. 
JEWISH LITERATURE. Y Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
SHORT HISTORY OF py HENRY A. BEERS. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. ~” Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
SHORT HISTORY py OWEN EDWARDS. 
OF WALES. Y With Maps. Cloth, 2s. net. 
[Sept. 24. 
VOCATIONS FOR py JOHN W. HICKS, F.R.A.S. 
OUR SONS. Y Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Sept. 24. 
HOW TO BUY py 4“ W. BROMLEY. 
A BUSINESS. Y Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Sept. 24. 
THE DREAM AND py JOHN OLIVER 
THE BUSINESS. Y HOBBES (Mrs. Craigie). 6s. 
SILAS py IRVING BACHELLER. 
STRONG. ¥ ANovel. 6s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Print the Proprietors by SrorTiswoopE "0. Lim., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Offic Southampton 
Street, Strand, ia the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the Couaty of London.—Saturday, 15 September, 1906. 7 
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